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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE dispatch of a mixed division to Shanghai is a 

serious event; but if it is necessary to send troops 

at all, for the protection of life and property in 
the Concession, it is essential that the force employed 
should be strong enough, not merely to effect its pur- 
pose, but to render an attack unlikely. Anything is 
better than a repetition of the fiasco at Wanhsien. 
There is certainly some justification for according 
Shanghai exceptional treatment. The Shanghai Con- 
cession is of great extent and immense commercial 
importance ; the foreign population is large. A struggle 
for its possession between the half-disciplined troops 
of Chiang Kai-shek and Sun Chuan-fang, with the in- 
evitable accompaniment of rioting, looting, and arson, 
might have consequences that would render a peaceful 


solution of the Chinese question almost hopeless. The 
general objections to an armed guard and gunboat 
policy would not apply to the dispatch of a force strong 
enough to establish a neutral zone, during the actual 
course of the fighting, as the Japanese did at Mukden, 
without prejudice to the recognition of any administra- 
tion established by the victor. 
* * * 


The real danger lies in the fact that it must be 
weeks before the troops arrive, and the mere knowledge 
that they are on the way is likely to precipitate a 
Cantonese attack—which Sun may or may not be able 
to resist—in the hope of ending the present military 
deadlock before their arrival. In that event we may 
be faced with a repetition of the Hankow incident on 
a far bigger scale, and in a more inflammable atmo- 
sphere; for it is impossible to gauge the effect of this 
new move on the very delicate negotiations now being 
carried on by Mr. O’Malley at Hankow, and by Mr. 
Lampson at Peking. Mr. Chen’s latest manifesto sug- 
gests that he is still forced to appeal to the noisier and 
less reasonable section of his Chinese audience, for it 
opens with half a dozen paragraphs of rodomontade 
about Imperialism and the use of the economic weapon, 
that have very little bearing on the existing situation. 
On the other hand, it closes with a clear intimation to 
the British and European diplomats that he is anxious 
to continue the negotiations, and something like a 
repudiation of any desire to effect a forcible entry into 
the Concessions. We gather, too, that while the 
Nationalist Government still claims to speak for China 
as a whole, Mr. Chen is prepared to negotiate a modus 


vivendt applying to those parts of China under 
Cantonese control. 
* * + 


In these circumstances, we think that a far clearer 
declaration of policy and a more detailed appreciation 
of the present position from the British Government 
should have accompanied the dispatch of troops. The 
country is entitled to some definite assurance that the 
new move does not involve a surrender to that section 
of the Government’s supporters which has all along 
indicated its disbelief in the policy of the Memorandum. 
There should be a clear statement of the uses to which 
the troops will be put, and an explicit assurance that 
they will be withdrawn as soon as satisfactory guaran- 
tees have been given against mob violence or an armed 
attack on the Concession, and they will not be retained 
as a diplomatic lever, or frittered away in a hopeless 
attempt to substitute an armed-guard policy all over 
China for the policy of the Memorandum. Further 
than this, some definite statement should be made as 
to the progress of the negotiations, of which we are at 
present left to judge from the hot air of Mr. Chen’s 
notes and the telegrams of the Peking correspondents. 


ae 
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The country is entitled to know whether we are faced 
by an utterly impossible attitude on the part of the 
Nationalists, or whether it is merely a question of 
securing a breathing-space while negotiations are going 
forward. Best of all would be some indication that the 
practical implications of the Memorandum policy are 
being worked out. It is evident that the question of 
extra-territoriality is the crux of the whole problem, 
and in view of the suspicion with which any offer by 
the Powers is now regarded in China, we would again 
suggest that the machinery of the League of Nations 
should be invoked. 
” - * 

In a letter to last Tuesday’s Times, Lord Parmoor 
stated the case for League intervention in China, and, 
speaking on the following day, Lord Cecil said that no 
one would desire more than he himself that the troubles 
in China should be removed to the calm and judicial 
atmosphere of the League; but the question was, how 
could they do it? The difficulty was that we had no 
dispute with China as such. Our difficulties were with 
the Cantonese, and the only hope of bringing the matter 
before the League would be if the Cantonese themselves 
were to desire it. Lord Cecil’s attitude, thus defined, 
seems reasonable enough, although there might be 
something to be said for an offer by the British 
Government to refer the question of extra-territoriality 
to the League. Meanwhile, Sir Thomas Inskip, the 
Solicitor-General, has been talking as follows :— 

‘You cannot negotiate with a typhoon. You must 
take measures for the safety of yourself and your family 
and wait till it blows itself out. When that happy day 
comes, his Majesty’s Government will be ready to begin 
the negotiation which Mr. Chen has admitted is prefer- 
able to war.”’ 

Fortunately, however, Sir Austen Chamberlain is 
clearly of a very different mind; and the Foreign Office 
reply to the Labour Party, so far as it goes, is in excel- 
lent tone. Is there any significance in the fact that the 
time-honoured formula about protecting “‘ the lives and 
property of British nationals ”’ is modified to “ lives 
and persons ”’? 
* * * 

The carefully prepared ‘‘ interview ”’ given by Mr. 
Winston Churchill to the Italian Press deserves some 
attention, for Mr. Churchill is not an irresponsible 
tourist but a Minister of the Crown. As such it was 
his duty to be polite, and we may pass his tribute to 
Signor Mussolini’s ** calm, detached poise,’’? of which 
Mr. Churchill is hardly a good judge. But it is another 
matter when he goes out of his way to interfere in the 
domestic politics of Italy, and to repudiate as 
** absurd ”’ the suggestion that ‘* the Italian Govern- 
ment does not rest upon popular bases ’’—this Govern- 
ment which maintains itself by suppressing Parliamen- 
tary discussion, muzzling the Press, and denying civil 
or even economic rights to its political opponents. It 
is still more remarkable when Mr. Churchill asserts that 
Fascismo ‘ has rendered a service to the whole world,”’ 
and especially to democratic leaders, by ‘* providing the 
necessary antidote to the Russian poison,”’ and offering 
to every great nation “‘ an ultimate means of protection 
against cancerous growths.” To the political spirit of 
Britain, Leninism and Fascism are alike abhorrent, for 
both are based on the tyranny of a faction and a naked 
appeal to force as the solvent of political and social 
problems. Mr. Churchill would have been with the 
Black Shirts ‘‘ wholeheartedly from start to- finish,”’ 
despite the murder of Matteotti and the exile of 
Salvimini. 

* 7 * 

Everyone who follows events in Germany must 

admire the way in which President von Hindenburg is 
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carrying out duties for which his life and upbringing 
gave him no training. His latest move shows both 
courage and wisdom. When it became obvious that 
negotiations between the Centre and Left were at a 
hopeless deadlock, he offered Herr Marx the Chancellor- 
ship, and suggested that he should attempt to form a 
Government from the Centre and Right. In order to 
show that this invitation was a practical suggestion, 
made without party bias, the President sent out an 
appeal to all parties, reminding them that, whatever 
their political views might be, it was their interest and 
duty to make the constitutional machinery work effec- 
tively. As Count Westarp—one of the Nationalist 
megaphones—had just said that his party’s interest was 
to overturn the Republic and restore the Monarchy, 
the President’s manifesto can hardly be convicted of 
Nationalist bias. It has been justly remarked that he 
has been accused of unconstitutional interference only 
by those who have no hope of getting into Herr Marx’s 
new Cabinet. 
* * * 

The President’s appeal has not, of course, cleared 
away all Herr Marx’s difficulties. Since he received 
von Hindenburg’s invitation he has been engaged in 
drafting a declaration of policy which the Nationalists, 
the People’s Party, the Centre, and the Bavarian 
deputies can promise to support, without getting into 
trouble with their party organizers and their party 
Press. This, no doubt, will be a model of draughtsman- 
ship in the non-committal manner ; but he will still be 
faced with the task of making a distribution of port- 
folios which his most powerful supporters will accept 
as equitable. The German crisis is not yet over; but 
there is no great reason to be alarmed as to its effects 
on foreign politics. As Herr Stresemann has very 
cogently pointed out, when foreign policy has gained 
a certain momentum in a particular direction, it is 
extraordinarily difficult for a coalition, cemented 
mainly by common opinions on domestic matters, to 
overturn it. Had the Nationalists held an absolute 
majority two years ago, German foreign policy to-day 
would probably have been very different ; but in exist- 
ing conditions it would be foolish to assume that, 
because Herr Marx gives portfolios to a _ few 
Nationalists in order to adjust the delicate equipoise of 
his Cabinet, Locarno will be in danger or French 
security imperilled. 

* * * 

The long-expected inquest on the General Strike 
and the coal dispute by the executives of unions 
affiliated to the T.U.C. took place on Thursday and 
Friday of last week. The proceedings were unexciting, 
and the ultimate victory of the General Council over its 
critics was seen from the first to be inevitable. Every- 
body may be said to have lived up to his reputation. 
Mr. Pugh took all the fire out of the meeting by reading 
the greater part of the General Council’s report aloud. 
Mr. Herbert Smith was straightforward and prosaic. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas goaded Mr. Cook into excitement, 
and Mr. Cook, according to the official statement ‘** went 
over the whole ground afresh.’? Only Mr. Citrine in- 
creased his reputation, in his first big speech as Secre- 
tary of the T.U.C., by the masterly way in which he 
replied, with chapter and verse from correspondence 
with the Miners’ Federation, to Mr. Cook’s charges. 
In the end the reports of the General Council were 
accepted by 2,840,000 votes to 1,095,000; the Miners 


being responsible for 800,000 of the minority votes. 
* * * 


The case of Forster v. National Union of Shop 
Assistants, &c., which fizzled out somewhat tamely, 
might well have developed into one of those causes 
célébres with which the history of trade-union legisla- 
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tion is intimately bound up. It arose out of an appli- 
cation for an injunction to restrain the Union from sub- 
scribing to the Trades Union Congress out of its general 
funds#on the ground that such expenditure is “ poli- 
tical ’’ within the meaning of the Act of 1913. Mr. 
Justice Eve, who tried the action, took the line that 
the 1918 Act prescribes, in fairly definite terms, what is 
meant by ‘* political ’? expenditure, that it gives, in 
doubtful cases, a power of decision—from which there 
is no appeal—to the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
and that in the present case the plaintiff, Forster, had 
already appealed to the Registrar and received an 
adverse decision. He therefore refused an application 
by plaintiff’s counsel to amend the pleadings in the 
light of the technical difficulty disclosed, and dismissed 
the action. The judgment was received with jubilation 
by the T.U.C., engaged at the time in its melancholy 
inquest into the conduct of the General Strike. In the 
field of litigation the Unions, in the past, have had 
many disappointments ; the decision now given, in that 
it will do much to strengthen their confidence in the 
impartiality of the Bench, may be regarded as a happy 
omen. 
*~ * * 

We referred last week to the report (based on a 
sample ”’ analysis) into the personnel insured under 
the U.I. Acts, which the Ministry of Labour has recently 
issued. Among other statistics of general interest con- 
tained in it, are tables showing the age-distribution of 
insured workers in various occupations. These tables 
throw light on the question, to which we have recently 
devoted some attention, of the significant changes 
which are taking place in the structure of British in- 
dustry. Insurable occupations may be _ divided, 
roughly, into three groups: (1) those which are more 
or less normal as regards age distribution; (2) those 
which employ an exceptional proportion of young men, 
and (8) those which employ an exceptional proportion 
of men who are middle-aged or elderly. If this is done, 
it will be found that the second group contains some 
new and flourishing industries (such as _ electrical 
engineering and the manufacture of apparatus), com- 
merce and finance, and the distributive trades; while 
the third—as our dismal industrial history since 1920 
might lead us to expect—includes the iron and steel 
trades, general engineering, dock and harbour service 
and building. The appearance of the building trades in 
this group is suggestive; notoriously they are not as 
sympathetic as they might be to a generation knocking 
at their door. Too much, of course, must not be read 
into the figures of a ‘* sample ”’ inquiry ; and there are 
special factors involved in regard to every industry 
which call for detailed examination ; but the broad con- 
clusion suggested—that a steady tendency is in progress 
towards a realignment of industrial effort—seems 
irresistible. 


6e 


* * * 


A vigorous statement of policy was made by the 
Viceroy of India in his inaugural address to the newly 
elected Legislative Assembly. Referring once again to 
the Indian attacks upon the Imperial Government for 
its alleged slowness in declaring its intentions as to 
constitutional advance, Lord Irwin said that the task 
of Indian leaders was to persuade Parliament, since 
obviously there was no means of coercing it; and he 
added that the Government would be ready enough 
to respond to an India that was engaged in genuinely 
working the Constitution. It was noticeable that, 
addressing the Assembly, Lord Irwin adopted a tone 
markedly different from that used by Viceroys in their 
merely ceremonial speeches. Thus, he held out no 
hope of an early release of the Bengal political 
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prisoners, who are in prison without being legally 
charged or tried, and he made an emphatic declaration 
as to the dispatch of Indian troops to the Far East. 
The Viceroy’s position in regard to the prisoners un- 
doubtedly increases Lord Lytton’s difficulties in 
Bengal, where it is proving very difficult to form a 
Ministry and restore the diarchy system. Two leading 
Hindu Responsivists have consented to accept Minis- 
terial office, but the appointments give no promise of 
permanence, and it only too likely that the Governor 
will find it necessary to resume full executive powers. 


* * * 


Mr. Cook has been asking what purpose the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress can serve if there 
is never to be another General Strike. Fortunately 
there are a few trade unionists who are not quite so 
blind to the present weakness and deficiencies in: the 
trade-union movement. The General Council has 
enough work to do for several years, but it is of the 
humdrum and unspectacular nature which does not 
appeal to Mr. Cook’s temperament. At the end of this 
week the General Council is beginning the formidable 
task of reorganizing trade unionism in the building in- 
dustry. Under its auspices, a conference of all the 
unions of the building trades is to be held nominally 
with a view to the formation of one big industrial 
union, but actually in the hope of bringing all the 
unions within the National Federation. The present 
situation is chaotic: in 1925 the bricklayers’ and 
plasterers’ unions seceded from the Federation, because 
they thought their strategic position would enable them 
to obtain better terms from the employers. Unfor- 
tunately for them, the employers have declined to con- 
duct negotiations of any sort except with the National 
Federation. Thus last summer the national agreement 
was renewed, but the bricklayers and plasterers now 
have no agreement, because they are not members of 
the Federation. Left out in the cold, these unions are 
becoming mildly repentant, and it was primarily at 
their request that the General Council undertook to try 
to heal the breach. 


* * * 


Women’s organizations all over the country are 
very much concerned as to whether the intentions of 
the Government with regard to Equal Franchise will be 
announced in the King’s speech. The Government’s 
pledge that women shall vote on equal terms with men 
‘** at the next election ”’ is in the forefront of their 
minds, and they recognize that if the procedure outlined 
by the Government in 1925, of setting up a “‘ conference 
of members of all parties to arrive, if possible, at an 
agreed measure,”’ is to be followed, they run a great 
risk of a general election taking place before the newly 
enfranchised women’s names have reached the register. 
The need for early legislation is due largely to that pro- 
vision in the Economy Act of 1926 which provides for 
the register being made up only once a year. For this 
reason, if legislation does not reach the Statute Book 
before June of this year, it will not be possible for 
women to vote until after October, 1928. The confer- 
ence would necessarily sit many months, and any 
franchise measure which might result would probably 
be complicated, and could not pass rapidly through the 
House. The matter is further complicated by the 
desire in some Conservative quarters that, if equal 
franchise is given at all, the minimum voting age should 
be raised to twenty-five for men as well as women. The 
women’s organizations fear that the Government may 
fulfil the letter of their pledge by putting forward a 
proposal of this kind, which would inevitably make an 
agreed measure impossible. 
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THE BIRTH AND DEATH-RATES 


HE figures just issued by the Registrar-General for 

1926 show all the usual features. The birth-rate 

continues to decline ; so does the death-rate ; so, in 
particular, does the rate of infantile mortality. The 
fact that these various tendencies are now long- 
established detracts somewhat from their headline 
value ; but their real interest and significance is greatly 
heightened by their persistency. Taken together, 
indeed, they constitute the outstanding social 
phenomenon of modern times—a phenomenon which 
deserves public attention of a more intelligent sort than 
is ordinarily given to it. Public discussion of the 
subject still proceeds in a curious atmosphere of pre- 
vailing inanity. When the fall in the birth-rate first 
became clearly marked, chatter about Race Suicide 
became a popular feature of the newspapers, although 
the population continued to increase at a rate which 
would have been regarded as prodigious in any previous 
era. This sensational type of chatter has tended to die 
down in recent years; but its place seems to have been 
taken by a pseudo-scientific chatter which is hardly 
more illuminating. Of this, an excellent example is 
provided by a leading article in Monday’s Times, which, 
after pointing out that the fall in the birth-rate is per- 


sistent and progressive, proceeds to account for it as 
follows : — 


‘It is extremely difficult to assign a complete reason 
for this remarkable phenomenon, “and many different 
explanations of it have been widely offered by competent 
authorities. The most widely accepted of these explana- 
tions, among serious students of the subject, is that 
which postulates for human fertility an ebb and flow 
similar to the well-known ebb and flow of the fertility of 
many animal species. Thus for no very evident reason, 
such creatures as field-mice multiply from time to time 
with extraordinary rapidity, and may even assume by 
their unwonted fertility the proportions of a plague. 
Then the ‘ wave of fertility * declines as mysteriously as 
it rose, and normal conditions are restored. The human 

wave, on this a cats to flow about the end of the 

eighteenth century. . 

But perhaps we we quoted enough. Let us add 
only that this ‘‘ most widely accepted ”’ explanation 
of *‘ serious students of the subject ” is contrasted 
favourably with the cruder views of the man-in-the- 
street. ‘* Nor does it seem probable,’’ declares the 
Times, “‘ that birth-control has played or is playing in 
the decline of the birth-rate anything like the important 
part which is popularly ascribed to it.”’ 

What comment shall we make upon this singular 
diagnosis? Surely there was never a more perfect 
example of ** solemn twaddle.’’ But the facts that such 
a theory should be seriously advanced by even one 
statistician of repute (for that, unless we are mistaken, 
is what it really comes to), and that the Times should 
seek to invest it with the dignity of scientific orthodoxy, 
testify to the complex of instinctive prejudices with 
which the subject is beset. There are traces here of the 
incorrigible determinism of a certain type of scientific 
mind. He hates having to reckon with the capricious, 
disorderly factor of human volition. On the other 
hand, he is esthetically drawn towards an abstract 
wave orrhythm. And so, for almost any phenomenon, 
he will prefer the most far-fetched explanation to one 
which gives pride of place to the free-will of man. But 
a deeper prejudice is more clearly evident—a profound 
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repugnance to the practice of birth-control, expressing 
itself in an unwillingness to admit that the practice 
has any considerable vogue. 

Surely it is better to face notorious facts“and to 
discuss sensibly where they are leading us. Year by 
year, silently, and, as it were, subterraneously, the 
practice of birth-control is spreading more widely 
among the people of Britain. The fall in the birth-rate 
is primarily the expression of that fact. Is the spread 
of this practice to be approved or to be deplored ; to be 
encouraged or to be checked? Is there reason, per- 
haps, to applaud it up to a certain point, but to be 
fearful that it may now be going too far? Or can we 
regard the continued extension of the practice with 
equanimity, as tending to correct the dysgenic ten- 
dencies of its early phase? These are the questions, 
raised by the fall of the birth-rate, which it is impor- 
tant to discuss. 

If, however, we are to view them in their true 
perspective, we must not confine our attention to the 
birth-rate figures. On the contrary, we shall do well 
to take as our starting-point that no less remarkable 
phenomenon, the continued fall in the death-rate. The 
death-rate has now been falling steadily and decidedly 
for well over a century and a half; and, as modern 
research has established fairly conclusively, this was 
the really important factor in the extraordinarily rapid 
increase in population which accompanied the ‘‘ Indus- 
trial Revolution.”? A careful study by Mr. Talbot 
Griffith* has shown that while the death-rate diminished 
rapidly from the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
common notion that ‘‘ the number of births every- 
where increased by leaps and bounds ”’ is untrue. Dr. 
J. H. Clapham confirms and reinforces this view in 
his recent admirable treatise.t In other words, that 
‘* human wave ”’ which the Tims refers to as beginning 
** to flow about the end of the eighteenth century ”’ is 
essentially a myth. There was no sensational increase 
of births, to be attributed either to a mysterious cosmic 
physiological rhythm or to such melodramatic factors 
as the economic compulsion of a sweated factory popu- 
lation to breed children so that their infantile earnings 
might swell the family budget. What really occurred 
was a progressive decline in the death-rate due to such 
prosaic and creditable causes as improvements in sani- 
tation and hygiene and medical skill. All of which 
shows that we have been apt to do less than justice 
to the age in which the factory system developed, and 
to idealize unduly the ‘‘ domestic ’’ system which it 
superseded. 

The point, however, which concerns us now is that 
the decline in the death-rate still continues, and, in 
very modern times, has taken a turn which shows that 
it is far from having reached its limit. There is no fact 
of which twentieth-century Britain has more reason to 
be proud than the fall in infantile mortality. The fall 
in the birth-rate is an affair of the past fifty years. The 
fall in the death-rate is an affair of steady progress over 
a century and a half. But the decline in infantile mor- 
tality has not been a steady process. How little the 
Victorian Age contributed to it, how great has been 





*“ Popumtion Problems of the Age of Malthus.” By G. Talbot Griffith. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

+t“ An Economic History of Modern Britain. The Early Railway Age, 1820- 
1850.” (Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 
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the achievement of the present century may be gathered 
from the following table :— 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ne Deaths under 
Rate per 1,000 population. one year per 
Period. Births. Deaths. 1,000 births. 
1851-55 33.9 22.7 Ase 156 
1871-75 35.5 wd 22.0 a 153 
1891-95... 30.5 bes 18.7 ye 151 
1896-1900 ... 29.3 ae 47.7 4s . 156 
1901-05 28.2 Sad 16.0 ai 138 
1906-10 26.3 ee 14.7 a5 117 
1911-15 23.6 Be 14.3 ma 110 
1919 mee 18.5 i. 14.0 Re 89 
1924 ae 18.8 * 12.2 abs 75 
1925 bas 18.3 Wide ez ee. 75 
1926 es 17.8 11.6 sc 70 


Surely, the third column tells an eloquent story. 
While the infantile mortality rate was virtually the 
same when Queen Victoria died as when reliable 
statistics were first collected, we have since succeeded 
in more than halving it. Immense progress had been 
made before the war began. The difficulties of war- 
time failed to check it. Despite all our troubles of 
housing and unemployment, it has continued uninter- 
ruptedly in the post-war period. Let the reader remind 
himself how slowly mass statistics ordinarily move, 
how comparatively slight are the variations to which 
it is usual and proper to attach significance, and he 
will realize that he is here in the presence of a most im- 
pressive fact. Not in every respect, assuredly, have we 
become decadent since the good Queen died! And 
surely we have here a fairly solid justification for the 
expenditure on social reform and public health, which 
is so commonly decried as a wasteful extravagance. 

This progress, we may feel reasonably confident, is 
far from having reached its limit. The variations in the 
infantile mortality rate between different parts of the 
country give an indication of how much remains to 
be accomplished. If the rural districts of the southern 
counties can show a rate of 51 per 1,000 births; if the 
South as a whole can show 60 and the Midlands 68; if 
even London—the ‘*‘ Great Wen ’’—of which 150 years 
ago it was stated that ‘‘ half of all that are born in 
London die under two,”’ can show for last year a rate 
of 64; it is impossible to rest satisfied with an average 
rate of 90 in the North. 

Now these facts—both the long-period fall of the 
death-rate and the modern decline in infantile mortality 
—must be clearly held in mind, before it is possible to 
discuss sensibly the fall in the birth-rate and the 
problem of birth-control. We have cut down the death- 
rate to a figure little more than half that which pre- 
vailed in the Early Victorian era, when the population 
was in the full tide of its most exuberant increase—a 
figure which represented, in its turn, a big decline on 
the death-rates prevalent in previous ages. In these 
circumstances, it is obvious that a birth-rate of Early 
Victorian dimensions, or of the dimensions prevalent 
at any previous period of history, must mean increas- 
ing numbers on a scale beyond all parallel, and utterly 
beyond our capacity (will even the stoutest optimist 
about our economic future suggest the contrary?) to 
absorb in well-paid employment. This consideration 
is surely decisive on the broad general issue. Up toa 
point, we must welcome the fall in the birth-rate, and, 
as that fall is unquestionably due to deliberate restric- 
tion, up to that point we must welcome birth-control. 
Sanitation and hygiene have made birth-control the 
primary, inexorable condition of an improving standard 
of life. 

But how far is the tendency going? Does it show 
signs of going unduly far? The birth-rate still exceeds 
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the death-rate by a substantial margin; indeed, the 
ratio of births to deaths is still fully 8 to 2. None the 
less, the rate of increase is declining rapidly ; and the 
changing age-composition is likely to diminish it still 
further without any further extension of birth-restric- 
tion. On the strength of this consideration Professor 
Bowley argued two or three years ago that we are 
really very near to the “ stationary state.’’ His argu- 
ment was based, however, on the assumption that the 
fall in the death-rate had virtually reached its limit; 
and the figures of the last few years, with the continued 
fall in infantile mortality which they display, tend to 
make this far from disastrous outcome less imminent on 
balance. For the time being, with the economic diffi- 
culties that still confront us, a slowing-down of the 
rate of increase is surely desirable. Altogether, there- 
fore, we regard the trend of vital statistics as one of 
the most welcome features of the present day. 


THE LATEST LIBERAL SPLIT 
By RAMSAY MUIR. 


N Sunday, January 23rd, it was announced that a 

Liberal Council had been formed, with Lord Grey as 

President, Mr. Vivian Phillipps as its chief executive 
officer, and Sir William Plender and Mr. Henry Bell as its 
Treasurers. This body is to have separate offices and a 
separate fund, and it offers to provide speakers and advise 
about candidates. It is therefore, quite definitely, a revolt 
against the National Liberal Federation, whose functions it 
proposes to usurp. The founders of this new organization 
have long been proclaiming their belief in democratic party 
government; but the moment the representative governing 
body of the party takes a decision which they do not like, 
they break away from it, and set up a new irresponsible 
body over which the party as a whole can exercise no con- 
trol. They have long been proclaiming their dislike of the 
existence of two party funds, and their view that all 
moneys subscribed for party purposes should be given to 
the Liberal Million Fund, which is controlled by a represen- 
tative body; yet they have now set up a third fund, and 
will assuredly do everything in their power to divert sub- 
scriptions from the Million Fund, which is still controlled 
by the representative governing body of the party. 

Thus has been consummated a definite, and probably a 
final, breach in the already wasted Liberal Party. What 
was the immediate occasion for this breach? And what 
were the deeper causes to which it must be attributed? 

The immediate occasion was the decisions arrived at 
by the Administrative Committee of the Liberal Million 
Fund on Wednesday, January 19th. This body includes 
all the members of the Executive of the National Liberal 
Federation (which represents every part of the country) 
together with representatives of the Parliamentary party, of 
the Scottish Liberals, and of the Women’s and Young 
Liberal Organizations. It is therefore the most fully repre- 
sentative body which the Liberal Party has ever possessed. 

This body was faced with the fact that the Liberal 
Million Fund, under the management of Mr. Vivian 
Phillipps (who had been chairman both of the raising com- 
mittee and of the spending committee), was a failure, and 
that the exchequer was empty. In these circumstances there 
came before it an offer from Mr. Lloyd George to hand over, 
forthwith and without conditions, a very large capital sum, 
sufficient to ensure the provision of a full list of candidates 
for the next election. | Between now and the election 
the interest on this fund would help to pay current working 
expenses; and Mr. Lloyd George also offered to raise the 
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annual income to a figure adequate to cover the expenses 
of the central administration of the party, in order that 
all subscriptions from the rank and file might be available 
to strengthen the local organizations, and make them self- 
supporting. 

Ought the Committee to have refused this offer? That 
is the view taken by the Seceders. But on what grounds 
could it have been refused? The only possible ground 
would have been a resolve to have nothing whatever to do 
with Mr. Lloyd George. This has, in fact, been the policy 
of the Seceders since last May. It is not the policy of the 
great bulk of the Liberal Party, as it unmistakably de- 
clared at Weston. The Seceders, especially Mr. Phillipps, 
have long made it a ground of bitter complaint against 
Mr. Lloyd George that he did not hand over his fund. Con- 
sidering that those who would have had the spending of it 
were his irreconcilable personal enemies, his attitude was 
not unnatural. But now Mr. Lloyd George offers to hand 
over, not indeed the whole, but a large part of his fund, 
unconditionally, to be administered by a body over whose 
composition he cannot have any control. With what logic 
could a refusal be defended? 

There was a second decision of the Administrative Com- 
mittee to which the Seceders object even more bitterly. 
The Committee asked Mr. Vivian Phillipps to resign the 
chairmanship of the small Organization Committee, which 
is the working headquarters machine of the party. Its 
reason for doing so was that, last May, Mr. Phillipps and 
eleven others signed a letter in which they announced that 
they would in future have no confidential relations with 
Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Phillipps refuses to change his 
attitude. So far as the other signatories are concerned, their 
personal relations are their own affair, But Mr. Phillipps 
was head of the party organization, and Mr. Lloyd George 
was leader of the Parliamentary party. It is impossible for 
party business to be done if these two officers are not in 
good personal relations. One or other of them must give 
way. Mr. Lloyd George submitted himself to his con- 
stituents, the Liberal Members of Parliament, and was re- 
elected by them. Mr. Phillipps refused to put himself in 
the hands of his committee. I do not see how the Com- 
mittee could have any alternative but to ask him to retire. 
They were bound to do so, quite apart from any question 
of funds. The controlling body of the party could not burke 
the duty of dealing with the situation created by Mr. 
Vivian Phillipps’s declaration. It is true that Mr. Lloyd 
George mentioned this matter to the Committee. But he 
made no stipulations about it when making his offer. The 
offer was accepted before Mr. Phillipps’s position was dis- 
cussed, If the request for his resignation had been defeated, 
the offer would still have been binding; and several mem- 
bers who voted for the acceptance voted against the 
resignation-demand. 

It appears, therefore, that the Seceders set up their 
separate and self-elected organization, and thus stultified 
their own lip-service to the doctrine of representative con- 
trol, for two reasons: first, because an unconditional gift 
of funds for which they have been clamouring for three 
years was accepted by the body whose authority they have 
always pretended to respect; and secondly, because this 
body was so presumptuous as to dispense with the services 
of one of their group. 

There are deeper reasons for the Secession than the 
action of the Administrative Committee. The Seceders are 
moved by a profound distrust of Mr. Lloyd George. They 
have never forgiven him for 1916 and for 1918. They fear 
that his energy may secure for him the still vacant leader- 
ship, or, perhaps, has already in effect secured it. They 
fear that his money may make him, in fact, the dictator 
of the party. And, indeed, there are many who, without 
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sharing the Seceders’ distrust of Mr. Lloyd George's 
character and aims, keenly dislike the idea of allowing the 
party to be dependent upon any single man for its 
resources. That is a reasonable fear, which must be allayed. 
It ought to be allayed, in some degree, by the fact that 
Mr. Lloyd George has handed over part, and not the whole, 
of his fund. If he had handed over the whole, no one could 
have resisted the claim that he should have a preponderant 
voice in determining how it was to be spent. But the 
part which he has transferred can be used, as he said he 
meant it to be used, in complete independence. It is to 
be hoped that the personnel of the new organizing com- 
mittee will be such as to give everybody confidence that 
this will be done. It is to be hoped, also, that they will 
try to supplement their funds from other sources, and, 
especially, that they will do everything in their power to 
make the local associations self-supporting and independent. 
Independent local associations are the true roots of a free 
party. In the past the central office has been too ready to 
keep them dependent upon itself. 

But the ultimate reason for the Seceders’ alarms is that 
they are genuinely afraid of Mr. Lloyd George’s Radicalism. 
They are mostly negative-minded men, a little afraid of 
constructive ideas. It is easy to say what they are against: 
they hate Mr. Lloyd George, they hate schemes of land- 
reform, they hate Toryism, they hate protection, they hate 
the Labour Party, they hate Socialism. But what do they 
love? By what projects of reform are they impassioned? 
Is there any one of them whose name is identified with any 
contribution to constructive Liberal thought? What do 
they want to do with the organization they are forming, 
beyond *‘ downing ”? Mr. Lloyd George? In truth, the 
Secession already includes, or will draw to itself, all the 
timid and Whiggish elements in Liberalism. 

But there are in the Liberal Party very powerful 
elements which are interested only in the problems of con- 
structive reform, and which feel that the party is not worth 
preserving unless it is working for these ends. These men 
and women were nearly all opposed to Mr. Lloyd George 
during the days of the Coalition, and during the years from 
1918 to 1923 they were wearing themselves out in the 
attempt to persuade the official Liberal Party to study, 
propound, and advocate measures of social and _ political 
reform. Their efforts were in vain. The N.L.F. passed 
resolutions, but the official party never took up any of 
these questions. It never tried to investigate any of them. 
The leaders never spoke of them, or at the most gave to 
them a perfunctory sentence at the end of some long dis- 
course on foreign affairs, or on the all-sufficiency of 
undefined Liberal Principles. 

Then Mr. Lloyd George came back to the party; and 
those who wanted to work found that he, unlike most of 
his colleagues, was ready and eager to work with them, 
to discuss live topics with them, not as a condescending 
Olympian, but on equal terms; to set inquiries afoot, to 
hammer out projects of reform and submit them to free 
criticism. So, first by ones and twos, and then in battalions, 
those who wanted a live, progressive Liberalism found them- 
selves drawn into association with Mr. Lloyd George. Most 
of the constructive work that has been done since the wat 
in the Liberal Party has been due to this association : the 
coal inquiry, the land inquiry, and now the industrial in 
quiry. Some of those who have thus joined forces with 


Mr. Lloyd George—who have been ‘ drawn into his net,” 
as the Seceders would say, or even been ‘* bought ”’ by 
him, as they do not disdain to hint—have not wholly for- 
gotten their old distrust, think Mr. Lloyd George is apt 
to be restless and slapdash, think he is influenced too much 
by tactics, and do not love his fund, though they recogniz¢ 
that without it none of the work of the last few years could 
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have been done. They do not want, and they do not 
mean, to be bound as captives to his chariot-wheels, nor, 
I think, would Mr. Lloyd George himself desire this. They 
do want the party itself, democratically governed, to 
be free and independent, and to choose its own leaders. But 
if they are forced to make a choice between Mr. Lloyd 
George, who is alive, and eager, and really bent upon work- 
ing for a better Britain, and on the other hand a group of 
men who have never shown the faintest interest in con- 
structive work, and who are primarily responsible for defil- 
ing politics with personalities, their choice cannot be in 
doubt. 

This new split may finally destroy the Liberal Party. 
On the other hand, it may clear the air, and let us get 
on with our work. Much depends upon the National Liberal 
Federation : upon whether it can maintain its position as 
the one representative and authoritative organ of the party, 
maintaining its independence and dignity, and refusing to 
allow its essential functions to be usurped. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


OST of the Liberals I meet, whether Georgian or 

anti-Georgian, think as I do, that the new Grey 

organization is a sheer misfortune. Without it, time 
might have healed the split, but when you form a new body 
you dig the trenches for a permanent war. Vested interests 
in opinion are created which will be defended out of mere 
blind pugnacity. I suppose it is all very human, but it is 
senseless all the same. The hope is that the Liberal Council 
being chiefly the expression of the vindictiveness of a group 
of distinguished Whigs, and having no root in popular 
Liberalism will in time wither away. I hope so, for no one 
wants it, or regards it as anything but a nuisance, and 
there is a notion that its wealthy authors do not believe in 
it sufficiently to put down much money for it. There is 
not even the pretence of founding the schism on a difference 
of principle. There is not a rag of avowed principle with 
which to cover the nakedness of dislike. The country 
Liberal is sick to despair of the whole business. He wants 
to get on with the job, if only the disgruntled mandarins 


would let him. 
* * * 


In view of this talk about selling the Liberal Party 
there is one point which is worth making. From the 
common anti-Lloyd George apologetics it would appear that 
what has happened is the result of some sinister intrigue by 
which the leader de facto has seized or ‘* bought” the 
party machine. This is plainly nonsense. It is only fair 
to remark that the whole transaction concerning the fund 
has been democratic and open to a degree unexampled in 
the history of party funds. These funds, to whatever party 
they belong, have too often been wrapped in an unwhole- 
some mystery as to their origin, and have been controlled 
in unchecked liberty by a handful of men. For the first 
time in political history the offer of this money, and the 
stages by which it has been accepted have been accom- 
panied by complete, almost embarrassing, publicity, and its 
control is to be placed in the hands of a body elected from 
the ranks of the party. Nothing of this sort can be claimed 
for the Tory or the Labour Party funds. The negotiating 
Committee acted with their eyes open, and everyone knew 
what they were doing and why they were doing it. Appar- 
ently the Liberal Councillors are quite willing to take 
advantage of this situation. I take it from the manifesto 
that they mean ‘to keep a foot in ‘each camp. They are 
forming a body with no other object ‘than to harass and 
annoy Mr. Lloyd George; but as members of the National 
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Liberal Federation Executive they will still share in the 
spending of his money. 

* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George’s 1920 Club speech was, for him, a 
rather ponderous effort. He is not at his liveliest when 
labouring under a sense of responsibility. He was not out 
for liveliness; he was out to blaze the trail for the Liberal 
march of to-morrow. It was a fine speech, packed with 
hard thought, and as notable for its moderation as for its 
vision. Those who came expecting to enjoy a knockabout 
turn voted it dull. I thought he showed a sound instinct 
for what is fit in putting behind him the temptation to 
hit out. Surrender to his native pugnacity at that moment 
would have been disastrous. As it happened, I listened to. 
the speech with the manuscript before me of the version 
which had been sent to the newspapers in advance, and’ 
which in most cases appeared as the printed report. The 
differences were innumerable and full of interest. Mr. 
Lloyd George is not the man to cramp his style by reading 
a manuscript. Upon its sober ground he worked an infinite 
variety of picturesque decorations, which for the most part 
were enjoyed by his audience alone. There are certainly 
disadvantages in this plan for an orator so spontaneous and 
dramatic as Mr. Lloyd George, along with the advantage of 
wider publicity. Mr. Churchill can supply a long MS. to 
the papers and be trusted to repeat it without altering a 
word. Mr. Lloyd George cannot do that, and the outcome- 
is to confuse his critics between the printed and the spoken 
word—as witness Mr. Buckle’s letter in the Times. 

* * * 

At the recent E.C.U. meeting to protest against the 
admission of Nonconformists to church pulpits, Father 
Waggett made this extraordinary statement, as reported in 
the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN and other papers: ‘“ As 
examining chaplain he had examined many distinguished 
Nonconformists who wanted to be ordained. He had been 
obliged to put them back again and again, not because they 
did not know the dogma of the Church, but because they 
did not know the parables in the Gospels.’? I was not sur- 
prised to see that Father Waggett was promptly challenged 
by the Curistran Wor tp to prove this statement. Father 
Waggett has now written to that paper withdrawing his. 
assertion in the fullest and frankest manner. He says that 
it is ‘* quite indefensible,” that in any case he 
** exaggerated very badly,”’ and further “‘ so much as was 
true I had no business to say, for it concerned a matter 
entirely confidential. Sometimes to save one’s face is to 
lose one’s soul.”? Father Waggett seems to me to have 
given an example of candour in correcting a blunder which 
few controversialists have the pluck to exhibit. His col- 
league on the platform, Sir Henry Slesser, was much more- 
cautious in his language. I should judge from the verbatim 
report in the Cuurcu Times that Sir Henry Slesser felt 
rather embarrassed. He exhibited a dexterous prudence. 
As Sir Henry Slesser is a distinguished ornament of the- 
Labour Party, whose policy in religious matters is presum- 
ably one of the utmost freedom and tolerance, this attitude. 
is not surprising. 

* * * 

I was talking the other day with an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the movement for giving Protection to the British. 
film industry by means of a quota. I put to him the excel- 
lent point raised, I think, in the Times. The quota, or 
compulsory percentage, of British films on the screen will 
no doubt stimulate our struggling industry, and do some- 
thing, I hope, to lessen the flood of vile American rubbish 
which is such an infliction. It will give us more British 
films, but I should like to be convinced that-it will give us- 
more good films. What are the safeguards against com- 
pulsory British rubbish. My friend talked vaguely about: 
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a possible Censorship of artists, and assured me that the 
moneyed men behind the agitation are full of noble zsthetic 
ideals. It was good to hear that this agitation is not entirely 
a combination of Protectionists and Imperialistic patriots, 
but I was not altogether satisfied. The real reply, I gather, 
is to the effect that under Protection the film industry will 
make so much money that it will be able to think about 
quality. First acquire a competence, as Aristotle (I think) 
said, and then you can devote yourself to a life of virtue. 
* * 


There are a few superlatives in Mr. F. W. Hirst’s 
** Early Life and Letters of John Morley ’”? which have 
stirred my particular interest. All good readers of Morley 
know the letter describing a day with John Stuart Mill, 
which is to be found in the ** Miscellanies.’? Mr. Hirst says 
it is ** perhaps the best epistle of its kind in our language.” 
Sir George Trevelyan is quoted as saying that Walter 
Bagehot’s essay on Crabb Robinson, which Morley printed in 
the FoRTNIGHTLY, was the best magazine article he had ever 
read. Of Huxley’s memorable paper on ‘* The Physical Basis 
of Life ’’ (1868), Morley said, ‘‘ No article that has appeared 
in any periodical for a generation back excited so profound 
a sensation.”” Morley and the Positivist group adored 
George Sand. To Frederic Harrison in 1872 J. M. wrote : 
** George Sand seems to me simply the loveliest prose-writer 
that ever lived’?! By the bye, there is in these two 
volumes not a sentence to indicate that Morley had any 
definite political ambition before entering the Cabinet. But 
he told Harrison in 1878 that his dream was to be general 
manager of the London and North Western Railway. As 
superlatives are, rather astonishingly, in order here, I will 
affirm that this is the most delightful thing I have ever 


heard about him. 
* * 


Mr. Baldwin, a true lover of old England, has given his 
blessing to the admirable effort which the Royal Society of 
Arts is making to save our country cottages. The aim is 
to help housing and at the same time to preserve beauty 
from decay by raising a fund which will be spent in the 
judicious repair of cottages either derelict or under con- 
demnation. This is sound conservatism, for the seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century cottage is not only a pleasing 
and natural outgrowth of the countryside, but is usually 
made of sound materials. What happens too often now is 
that comely old cottages are allowed to fall into ruin 
because it does not pay to repair them, or they are pulled 
down and their excellent timber or tiles used to 
** decorate ’”’ modern villas of the “‘ arty ” type. It is com- 
paratively easy to rouse interest in historical buildings that 
are threatened, but no one, until now, has thought of 
doing something to save the neglected cottage from the 
wreckage of time or from the builder in a hurry for cheap 
materials. If we can work up enough interest, there is no 
reason why there should not be a revival of the village build- 
ing crafts, concerned with the conservation of the homes 
which we can imitate but cannot surpass in charm. 


Everyone knows that delicious early Specrator in 
which Addison relates with inimitable humour his interview 
with Signor Nicolini’s lion. The mild humanity and reason- 
ableness of the fierce beast in private life is beautifully 
described. This paper came into my mind when the other 
day I had the honour of conversing with a veteran imper- 
sonator of comic animals, who is about to retire after an 
unexampled span of stage life. What struck me chiefly in 
my talk with the creator of ‘* Nero’s Lion,”’ “‘ Blondin’s 
Donkey,”’ and a host of renowned beasts, was the old man’s 
amazing vitality, only equalled by his vivacity. Think of 
the wear and tear of a lifetime of knockabout farce, much of 
it spent inside ‘‘ property ” animals, and in unnatural 
attitudes. The great acrobats of the past began as infants 
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almost, and maintained their suppleness by constant prac- 
tice. A month’s holiday would be fatal to efficiency. The 
veteran had, to my fancy, acquired by long experience the 
look of a sprightly and innocent animal, and his whole 
personality seemed subdued to what it worked in. I had 
often laughed at him on the stage; now I laughed with 
him; indeed as a raconteur and historian of acrobatics he 
was even more amusing than as performer. Nero’s Lion 
roared like any sucking dove. 
- * * 

The following, which I have extracted and slightly 
altered from a newspaper report, strikes me as the smartest 
saying of the week : ‘* The truth lies at the bottom of the 
ink-well, and that is why it is so often black.” 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
MR. CHURCHILL ON FASCISM 


S1rr,—Mr. Churchill, in his written ‘‘ interview *’ with the 
journalists, says that the Fascist movement ‘has abroad 
rendered a service to the whole world. . . . Italy has shown 
that there is a way to combat subversive forces. . . . Hence- 
forth no nation will be able to imagine that it is deprived of 
a last measure of protection against malignant tumours, and 
every Socialist leader in each country ought to feel more 
confident in resisting rash and levelling doctrines.”’ 

What is this ‘‘ last measure,”’ the practicability of which 
Signor Mussolini has shown? He has proved that, owing to 
recent developments in weapons and mechanical transport, 
a small and determined body of men, if they have the sym- 
pathy of the majority of the army officers and of “ society,” 
and are armed with machine-guns and made mobile by 
motor-cars, can in times of social unrest overcome all un- 
armed or half-armed resistance, overthrow parliamentary 
government, and rule a modern nation by force. In 1914 the 
officers at the Curragh, and those members of His Majesty’s 
present Government who supported them, relied on the same 
military facts. 

The question which Mr. Churchill has raised ought, 
therefore, to be considered by all democrats with full mili- 
tary seriousness and objectivity. Those whose policy Mr. 
Churchill would call ‘ levelling ’’ and those Liberals who 
prefer to deal with social disorder by constitutional rather 
than by Fascist methods, ought alike to ask themselves, 
firstly, whether in England a progressive government is, 
under present conditions, safe against a Fascist pronuncia- 
mento, and, secondly, if it is not now safe, whether anything 
can be done to make it safer in the future? All the world 
blames Kerensky in 1917 and the civilian statesmen of Italy 
in 1921 for their trust in phrases and their refusal, after fair 
warning, to think objectively about their military position. 
—Yours, &c., GRAHAM WALLAS. 


LEAD PAINT 


Sir,—M. Albert Thomas indignantly denies the truth of 
my statement that subsequent to the Geneva Conference, and 
its resulting compromise, he revived the agitation for the 
total prohibition of white lead when ‘‘ in 1923 with a Director 
of the largest zinc pigment manufacturing company sitting 
next to him on the platform, he spoke of the draft Con- 
vention as a step towards total prohibition.’ I was present 
at the meeting in question. The Director sitting on the 
platform with M. Thomas was M. de Sincay, of the Vieille 
Montagne. If M. Thomas wishes it to be inferred that M. de 
Sincay was not actually next to him, I accept that statement 
—although the precise degree of propinquity does not seem 
to me to be of interest. 

The meeting was held at the Sorbonne under the auspices 
of the International League of Red Cross Societies. It was 
arranged (in the absence of Sir Claude Hill, the President of 
this League), at the instigation of the French and Belgian 
zine interests, who partly, or wholly, financed it. This I 


know as I was asked by a confused zinc oxide manufacturer 
to give a subscription for this purpose. The actual organizer 
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was a M. Craissac, who acts normally for certain French 
and Belgian zinc firms in their campaign against white lead. 
The meeting was to support the total prohibition of white 
lead. This was stated on the invitation card: it was there- 
fore known to M. Thomas. M. Thomas said, ‘‘ it was not 
possible for us this time at least to obtain total prohibition.” 
This, then, is how M. Thomas understands the carrying out 
of a compromise—that the White Lead Makers were bound 
to accept the Geneva Convention (i.e., prohibition limited to 
interiors), while he could continue to advocate total pro- 
hibition. 

If the methods of the International Labour Office in their 
handling of this question have been the subject of criticism 
it is for the following reasons :— 

In 1921 previous to the meeting at the Sorbonne of 1923 
the International Labour Office published a Questionnaire 
and Memorandum dealing with white lead. The Memo- 
randum contained numerous unacknowledged textual quota- 
tions from an advertising pamphlet in favour of zinc paints. 
Again, at the Conference the delegates who were not in favour 
of the prohibition of white lead were assailed by leaflets 
which the officials of the International Labour Office per- 
mitted to be handed round—one of which was so black- 
guardly as to cause Mr. E. L. Poulton, the British Labour 
delegate, to protest publicly. 

In 1921 the New South Wales Board of Trade set up an 
Inquiry into the use of white lead in the painting industry, 
for the purpose of replying to this Questionnaire. In their 
comprehensive Report they said that the International 
Labour Office had stated ‘‘ a ease for the prohibition of the 
use of white lead in a manner which, to tell only half the 
truth, evidences but little sense of the high administrative 
trust with which it must be regarded as charged.’’ Further, 
that the Questionnaire ‘‘ has harassed, rather than helped, 
the Board in its inquiry and deliberations.”’ 

M. Albert Thomas speaks of his sense of the responsibility 
of his position as the head of a great international institu- 
tion. I have sometimes doubted this.—Yours, &c., 


A. JoHN HuGH SMITH, 


Chairman, White Lead Makers’ Section 
of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
London House, New London Street, E.C.3. 
January 24th, 1927. 


TANGANYIKA, 


Si1r,—The following passage occurs in the TIMEs report 
(January 15th) of the address delivered by Sir Donald 
Cameron, the Governor of the mandated territory of Tan- 
ganyika, at the opening of the first session of the Legislative 
Council :— 

“There are others in the territory to whom I speak 
besides the non-natives ; there is the huge body of chiefs and 
native inhabitants. .. . To them I have repeatedly stated... 


that Tanganyika is a part of the British Empire, and will 
remain so.”’ 


Unlike Togoland and the Cameroons, Tanganyika is not 
even among the mandated areas which are to be ‘* adminis- 
tered in accordance with the laws of the Mandatory as an 
integral part of his territory.”’ In any case, the statement 
that a territory under Mandate is a part of the British 
Empire is clearly incorrect, and open to serious misconstruc- 
tion. It is easy to understand why such a statement was 
thought necessary, but it ought not to be allowed to pass 
without comment, and it is to be hoped that an explanation 
will be asked for when Parliament meets.—Yours, &c., 


LEONARD STEIN. 
97, Lansdowne Road, W.11. 
January 19th, 1927. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE 


Sm,—In connection with Mr. Robert Dell’s answer in 
your issue of December 12th to my letter of November 2nd, 
may I say that while we are likely to agree on many points, 
yet my description of Alsatian problems and difficulties 
should not give rise to any misinterpretation? Among those 
who complain or criticize, most people have no wish to 
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assert themselves as a ‘“‘ national minority ’’ in opposition 
to France, but on the contrary are anxious to benefit both 
France and Alsace at the same time, which really makes all 
the difference. Some individuals, it is true, indulge in 
venomous abuse, which does them little credit, and ought 
in justice to be carefully checked before it may be argued 
from ; and it seems reasonable to believe that they find sup- 
port among the 175,000 Germans now living in Alsace, half 
of them being naturalized Frenchmen. But it is no less 
obvious that the bulk of the population are striking a 
different path. The popularity of the French educational 
system, which I referred to in my last letter, certainly points 
that way ; while the result of the recent senatorial election 
of January 11th is equally significant. In Alsace and Lor- 
raine, the “‘ Union nationale,”’ i.e., the Poincaré party, 
carried ten seats out of ten with a crushing majority. In the 
département of Haut-Rhin a few stray votes (one out of 
thirty-five) went to Dr. Ricklin, the ‘‘ autonomist ” leader ; 
in the Bas-Rhin, one out of eleven to the ambiguous list of 
Georges Wolff. On the other hand, the highest poll was 
secured by Lazare Weiller, whose loyalty to France is as 
undoubted as his devotion to Alsace. I think Alsace as a 
whole is ready to give hearty support to a policy of national 
reconstruction, in which it 1s indeed especially qualified to 
take the lead. 

It should be mentioned also that the local government 
system throughout France has become largely decentralized 
since November last owing to the action of President Poin- 
caré. The representative councils of several départements 
are now allowed to unite into one central body for the 
administration of common or ‘ regional ’’ interests. To 
what extent Alsace and Lorraine will make use of such a 
faculty depends upon themselves only. 

French and German have been used indifferently in all 
public offices since the Armistice: this can easily be tested. 
The elementary school question, in so far as it offers diffi- 
culties, is now being considered in quite a liberal spirit. As 
for Strasbourg University, a glance at the list of the staff 
shows from the Armistice one-third to one-half of Alsatians 
among the professors and lecturers; there was scarcely one 
under German rule. Lastly, fits of bad humour on one or 
the other side ought not to blind one to very many acts of 
mutual -devotion.—Yours, &c., 

PIERRE JANELLE, 
Professeur agrégé au Lycée Fustél 


de Coulanges, Strasbourg. 
29, Boulevard d’Anvers, Strasbourg. 


THE ABLE-BODIED RETIRED 


Sir,—I have just read Mr. Keynes’s warning (in his 
article on Clissold) that we shall have soon to deal with the 
‘appalling problem of the able-bodied ‘ retired,’’’ and 
yesterday I read in the Times the French warning that in 
future wars there will be no distinction between combatants 
and non-combatants. 

Let me suggest how we can kill two birds with one stone. 

By international convention we might secure agree 
ment that the ranks of the fighting forces shall be filled by 
men in successive age categories, commencing with, say, 
those from seventy to eighty, and, when these are exhausted, 
filling their places by drafts of those from sixty to seventy 
years of age, and so on. This will protect the non-combatants 
—at any rate for a space—and by the time the lower cate- 
gories are reached the war-fever will have abated and the 
younger men can make peace, and, surviving, be rid for, say, 
half a generation of the burden of the ‘ able-bodied 
‘retired.’’’ A war waged by. old gentlemen—and why not 
some old women also?—will be leisurely and dignified, and 
during it business can go on as usual. There will be less 
occasion also for anxieties lest those who win a war may lose 
the peace. Think, too, of having practically no troubles 
in the grading, according to physical fitness, of the men in 
at least the earlier categories! There need be only two 
grades—those who can stand and those who cannot. But I 
need not weary you with a recital of all the advantages. 

Of course, no man above middle age must be allowed to 
engage in public affairs with any power so to direct them 
that they may lead to declarations of war. We must see to 


Be 
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it that periodically there is war, and if the proviso I mention 
be accepted we may leave it to the younger men to work the 
system honestly and fearlessly so that the world may reap 
the advantages I have enumerated.—Yours, &c., 

Chester Terrace, Regent's Park. R. H. BRADE. 


January 22nd, 1927. 


ANTI-VIVISECTION 


Sir,—Professor A. V. Hill, in his reference to Browning, 
Ruskin, and Westcott, as being ignorant and interfering 
persons, ignores the point really at issue. This is not 
whether such and such a man has practical knowledge of 
physiology or of medicine, but whether, vivisection being a 
moral issue, a given man is, in virtue of his mental and 
moral endowment, qualified to judge of the morality, or the 
reverse, of the practice. The three men I have named were 
pre-eminently thus qualified, and all are accepted as being 
great moral teachers—moreover, they were absolutely 
unbiased in their judgment—they had no axe to grind. 

I am glad to learn that subscriptions to University Col- 
lege Hospital are not devoted, in any measure, to the upkeep 
of the medical school. I should have thought that my point 
was plain, as to the connection of the large number of vivi- 
sectors at work upon dogs, with money contributed from 
one source or another—but, as Sir Gregory Foster says that 
he does not follow the point, I respectfully suggest that these 
sixty-five men (and perhaps women) do not carry on their 
ghastly work for love of humanity alone—I may be mistaken. 

Professor Hill's appeal for stray dogs for vivisectional 
purposes is, I consider, impracticable for various reasons. 
In his original letter to the Trmes, just after Hewett’s con- 
viction, the Professor stated that fifty thousand dogs are, 
annually, taken by the police to the Dogs’ Home at Battersea 
(where, it must be remembered, they are by no means all 
destroyed—many, if not claimed, are sold and find good 
owners). The most insatiable vivisector would hardly lay 
claim to fifty thousand dogs. Who, then, is to discriminate 
which dogs, and how many, are to be taken to the ‘‘ pound,”’ 
and how many to the Dogs’ Home? Are both institutions 
to be maintained at the public expense, and to which is the 
owner, in search of a lost dog, to betake himself? I doubt 
also if the police would carry out the proposal. They are, 
in the main, a very humane body of men. Finally, I do not 
believe that the British public would tolerate it. We have 
much to learn as regards our treatment of animals, but we 
have not yet descended to Continental methods—nor can we 
bring ourselves to look upon this race, with all its potentiali- 
ties of love and self-sacrifice—and which we have taught 
to trust us, as we trust our God—as so much vivisection 
fodder. 

I have seen no statement of Mr. Smythe’s that his dog 
was ‘‘ misused ’’ in the College kennels. His statement, to 
which he adheres (I saw him to-day), and which, I under- 
stand, he has never withdrawn, is that the dog was brought 
into the room on a chain—crawling on its stomach—and that 
it seemed broken-spirited. Smythe does not attribute this 
condition to any ill-treatment on the part of the College 
officials, but to confinement and separation from its owners—- 
dogs are capable of keen mental anguish, a further reason 
for their protection. The dog had also received a blow on 
the back of the head—doubtless from the thief. Sir Gregory 
Foster, whose statement I, of course, accept, probably did 
not notice the dog till it was released from the chain, when 
it, of course, ‘‘ bounced *’ with joy at the sight of its master— 
it could hardly ‘‘ bounce ’’ while on the chain. The old 
man’s thanks and handshake were perfectly natural and 
sincere. He had the joy of receiving his dog, and he had 
been treated, as he said, ‘‘ with courtesy and kindness.”’ 
Mr. Ernest Parke’s letter needs no comment; the whole 
practice cries aloud for unbiased examination, and for 
adequate inspection.—Yours, &c., 

M. G. BELL. 


VIVISECTION CRUELTIES 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Dr. J. H. Burn, in his letter of 
the 15th inst., suggests that because vivisectors hold licences 
from the Home Office their experiments can never cause 
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‘“‘ torture ’’—that the suffering of animals vivisected is a mere 
‘* figment of the imagination ” of lying ‘‘ antis.’"’ What does 
he make of the following facts? 

1. Dr. Thane, at one time Chief Inspector under the Act 
controlling vivisection, stated before the Royal Commission 
that he had seen animals in laboratories ‘‘ in great pain and 
suffering,’ while Sir James Russell, Assistant Inspector, 
admitted having found animals ‘‘ miserable and dying 
evidently in suffering.” 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace declared, ‘““I am quite 
disgusted at the frequency of the most horrible experiments 
to determine the most trivial facts recorded in the publica- 
tions of scientific societies, month by month."’ (N.B.—These 
horrible experiments are put on record by the vivisectors 
themselves. ) 

3. Dr. George Wilson, when President of the British 
Medical Association, as far back as 1899 (and vivisection has 
advanced since then) said, ‘‘ I accuse my profession of mis- 
leading the public as to the cruelties and horrors which are 
perpetrated on animal life.”’ 

Is it possible to explain away the statements of these 
men?—yYours, &c., 

‘* MAGNA EST VERITAS.”” 


METHODSIM 


Sir,—In your issue of December 24th, 1926, Mr. Woolf 
reviews two recent books on Methodism, and remarks on 
the contradictory element in the Methodism of Wesley and 
the Revival. He says— 

‘The elements of a religion of gloom and sin are, as 

I said, to be found in the Methodism of Wesley and the 

Revival. But in fact, and in its immediate effects, the reli- 

gion of the Revival was the exact opposite ; it was a religion 

of release, not of repression, of joy and hope, not of sin 
and gloom.” 

These two opposed elements are both inherent in the 
Wesleyan doctrine and emotional attitude, which emphasize 
the personal acceptance of salvation marked by the crisis of 
conversion. The conviction of sin, and the gloom that 
belongs to this, is a necessary step towards the release and 
joy. But it is true, as Mr. Woolf points out, that one or the 
other part of the doctrine, one or the other emotional experi- 
ence has been picked out and emphasised by particular 
communities according to local and historical conditions. It 
is also true that there is a similar selection by individual 
Methodists. 

From my own childhood, spent during the ‘nineties 
amongst fervent Wesleyan Methodists in a Lancashire cotton 
village, I recall two remarkable illustrations showing this 
difference due to temperament as between the members of 
the one congregation. An elderly black-bonneted lady, with 
sallow skin and dark intense eyes, used regularly to take 
part in the prayer meetings on a Sunday evening, at which 
the various members pray aloud as the spirit moves them. 
The constant burden of her prayer, uttered with an intensity 
of emphasis that it is impossible to convey in words, was: 
‘Oh, God, make us miserable! God make the young men 
MISERABLE! ’? Another member of the church, a converted and 
reformed drunkard, largely illiterate, used to speak often 
of the goodness of God at the weekly ‘‘ testimony meetings.”’ 
He was never able to find words to express his full sense 
of joy and thankfulness, but on one occasion a striking 
metaphor came to him. He said: ‘‘ Some people say as 
religion is a humbug. If it is, friends, all I can say is, 
thank God I am sucking it!*’ At which there were cries of 
‘“Amen!”’ ‘* Praise the Lord!’ ‘ Halleluiah! *’ from the 
congregation. (It should perhaps be added, in case it is not 
known to your readers, that in the North the term 
‘* humbug ”’ is applied not only to a charlatan, but also to 
a three-cornered striped peppermint sweet.)—Yours, etc., 


Susan ISAACS. 
47, Hills Road, Cambridge. 


LABOUR COSTS, 


Sir,—I append figures taken from official sources of the 
relative wages in England, Germany, and Czechoslovakia, so. 
far as they apply to what may be called ‘‘ Capital’ goods. 
I have taken London, Berlin, and Prague, as the wages are: 
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highest in the Capital cities. In the country districts they 
would be somewhat lower in each country. 


London. Berlin.* Prague.t 

& s.d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
Bricklayers and Masons... 45 0 219 3 110 6 
Carpenters 45 0 219 9 110 83 
Joiners 45 0 _ — 
Plumbers 450 312 _ 
Painters 41 0 2 18 10 1 13 10 
Labourers 35 0 25 2 ers 

ENGINEERS. 

Fitters um eS — 112 0 
Ironamoulders 7. 8 a in Ss 
Pattern Makers 3 610 _ 2.0 8 
Turners ke sea ws 22 3 — ios 
Labourers i a (oe 019 6 


*Rate of exchange = 20.40 R.Marks. 
+ Rate of exchange = 164 Kroners. 

NOTE.—The foregoing wages are in respect of September Ist, 

1926, and are for a 48 hours week. They are converted 


into English currency, taking the rate of exchange, 
January 4th, 1927. 


These figures give one furiously to think. How can it be 
possible in the years ahead of us for any British Industry to 
compete, when the cost of erecting and equipping factories, 
putting in new plant, &c., will be so much more costly than 
in these foreign countries, to say nothing of the lessened 
working costs? If we are to maintain our present wages— 
and I for one do not want to see them lowered, for this will 
mean seriously diminishing the purchasing power of our own 
home market—it is absolutely essential to have a tariff that 
shall at least equalize the difference in the labour costs of the 
various countries. A rough and ready, but simple and sub- 
stantially accurate way of accomplishing this would be to 
take the wages paid to unskilled labour in each country as 
the standard, adjusting the tariff accordingly. This sugges- 
tion should appeal to the Labour Party. By a stroke of the 
pen they would be able to bring about what they have been 
unsuccessfully trying to do for years. This plan would also 
dispose of many of the theoretical objections of Free Traders. 
The simple test as to whether an Industry was entitled to a 
tariff, and if so, what tariff, would be the comparative labour 
costs.—Yours, &c., 

T. B. JOHNSTON. 
The Bristol Pottery, Fishponds, Bristol. 
January 17th, 1927. 


CARLYLE 


Sir,—I have just seen Mr. Leonard Woolf's review in 
THE NaTION of December 11th of Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton's 
book on Carlyle. 

The accident of birth has made me keenly interested in 
Carlyle’s writings and a close observer of their influence on 
other thinkers (Ruskin in the first place) and the social move- 
ments of the last half-century. 

I am somewhat astonished, therefore, that, even one 
whose mentality seems to be that of a Gladstonian Liberal 
philosophe like John Morley, should be purblind enough to 
dissent from Mrs. Hamilton’s view that Carlyle was ‘* tuned 
to our twentieth-century pitch rather than to that of the nine- 
teenth.’’ Anyone who has more than a superficial knowledge 
of Carlyle must be aware of his passionate denunciations of 
nineteenth-century Laissez-faire, cut-throat individualism, 
and economic anarchy, and of his flaming appeals for a 
better organization of labour. In his monograph on Carlyle, 
written in 1895, Dr. Richard Garnett says: ‘‘ His social doc- 
trines . . . have the spirit of the age with them. State inter- 
ference is more and more solicited, and, though its dangers 
are undeniable, it seems to be instinctively felt that it is an 
alternative to social convulsion.”’ 

Mr. Woolf says he can see no evidence of Carlyle having 
hammered out for himself a faith in Scotland before he came 
to London. Perhaps Mr. Woolf has not read a book called 
‘* Sartor Resartus,’’ in which there are three tremendous 
chapters entitled ‘‘ The Everlasting No,’ ‘‘ Centre of In- 
difference,’ and ‘‘ The Everlasting Yea,’’ dealing with, as 
Dr. Garnett says: ‘‘ The themes which interested Job.”’ 

As to Carlyle’s attitude towards the kind of ‘' demo- 
cracy,’’ which has been operated for the past two genera- 
tions, I imagine there are not a few who are keenly alive 
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to the immense misery, harm, and demoralization caused by 
the unscrupulous appeals of ‘‘ stump-orators"’ and place- 
hunters to an imperfectly instructed proletariat. 

Perhaps you will be hospitable enough to let me recall 
another quotation about Carlyle from the pen of one of the 
greatest of living thinkers. Writing in 1909, he said :— 


‘About one thing he was heroically excited, and over 
that his great spirit is likely to preside for many a year to 
come ; for it is certainly the task of our time. He is already 
the first prophet of the Socialists and the great voice against 
the social wrong. He has, indeed, almost all the qualities 
of the Socialists, their strenuousness, their steady protest, 
their single eye, also something of their Puritanism and their 
unconscious but instinctive dislike of democracy. Carlyle 
was the first who called in political inequality to remedy 
economic inequality, but he will not be the last. But when 
many reformers have been inspired by his lurid irony and 
fierce chiaroscuro of contrasts to attempt some solution of 
our social evil by sheer mastery and stroke of State, he will 
at least remain the greatest of them. He is a power eternally 
opposing certain social facts to certain necessary political 
fictions, and as such he will have honour for ever, It is 
amusing to recall his contempt for mere ‘votes’ and to 
wonder how he would have got on with the Suffragettes.” 

I imagine few readers of THE NATION will fail to identify 
the writer of this passage.—Yours, &c., 


J. CARLYLE HOGGAN. 
8, Chichele Road, N.W.2. 


“OUTLINES OF HISTORY” 


Sir,—Mr. Barrington Gates, in his review of Mr. Belloc’s 
‘*Companion to H. G. Wells’s ‘ Outline of History’ *’’ (THE 
NATION, January 14th), expresses the wish that, instead of 
a ‘‘ Companion to Wells,’’ we had been given an ‘‘ Outline 
of History ’’ in which the Roman Catholic Church should be 
presented as the centre of the picture. 

Such a work—on a small scale—has already been done. 
The book in question attained considerable popularity 
amongst Roman Catholics about twenty years ago, and is 
still often read. I refer to ‘‘ The Key to the World’s Pro- 
gress,’’ by Charles Stanton Devas. Mr. Devas—who was a 
convert to Roman Catholicism, and a_ noted political 
economist—called the book to which I refer ‘‘ some account 
of the historical significance of the Catholic Church.” It 
dealt with ‘‘the Church and Culture,’’ ‘‘ the Church and 
Prosperity,’’ ‘‘the Church and the State,’’ ‘‘ the Social 
Question,”’ ‘‘ Liberty of Conscience,’’ and other aspects of the 
problem. He invented some novel terms which ‘‘ took on” 
amongst Roman Catholics at the time; e.g., ‘* After- 
Christians’? as denoting those who preserve Christian 
morality while rejecting its dogma. (At least, even if he did 
not invent this term, it became popular through his book.) 

The book is still well worth reading. Personally, I have 
little doubt of the impression it will leave on most readers ; 
especially if read side by side with Wells. That impression 
is that Mr. Devas (as, indeed, was inevitable, he being a 
Roman Catholic) exaggerated the Church’s part in the story 
of humanity. ‘The perusal of the book sufficiently shows that 
the Church is but one section of human development, and 
that the effort to interpret it as the key to the whole pro- 
duces a reductio ad absurdum. Moreover, the sections on 
toleration, liberty, &c., show that the Roman theory of pro- 
gress implies the imposition ef an artificial system rather 
than the natural development of civilization. At least, that 
was my impression. However, the ‘‘ Key’ is well worth 
perusal in view of Mr. Gates’s suggestion.—Yours, &c., 


Highbury, N.5. J. W. POYNTER. 


MARK TWAIN 


Srr,—In order to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
‘‘Tom Sawyer’s "’ publication, we are offering a prize of five 
dollars for the best letter (not to exceed 300 words) on the 
following subject :— 

‘*My Opinions of Mark Twain.” 

All letters should reach us by the first of August.—Yours, 
&e. 

, CYRIL CLEMENS, 


37, Gray Avenue, Mark Twain Society. 


Webster Groves, Mo. 
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AN IMMIGRANT-TRAIN 


By C. HENRY WARREN. 


LIKE trains. Sitting in your corner you can watch 
the world go by; many an intimate incident you can 
catch on the hop—a morning’s ablutions, some birdy 

interlude of the woods, a back-garden siesta; like God you 
can see all and say naught; and, when you will, you can 
shut your eyes and still go journeying on. 

But you surprise no such incidents on the first part 
of the Trans-Canadian trip. In winter, the outlook is chill 
and barren enough to freeze the immigrant’s ardour from 
the outset. He sees a desolation of grey rock, silver birch 
and yellow birch, spruce and tamarack; or he travels for 
hours past a chain of ice-bound lakes, like blind eyes staring 
at the sky; or he rushes through forests where fire has 
swept all life away, leaving nothing but miles of charred 
tree-stumps. 

It was winter (April) when I made thé journey. I was 
travelling by “‘ Colonist ’? car. No one could say exactly 
how long the journey would take, but certainly it would be 
four days and nights before I reached my first destination, 
Medicine Hat. So I took stock of my temporary home. 
At one end of the car was a stove for cooking; fuel had 
to be gathered by the wayside, whenever the train chose 
to pull up. I soon found it more appetising, however, to 
scramble down to the refreshment counters that clanged 
their bells for us here and there along the line. My par- 
ticular car contained the News Agent’s shop—a medley of 
tinned foods and tobacco, sweets and bottles of milk, papers 
and ice-cornets. 

We were mostly immigrants on board. My own status 
was hard to define. When you arrive in Canada, you are 
either a tourist or an immigrant ; officialdom simply refuses 
to recognize you as anything else. If you are an immigrant 
you are dispatched to vour destination in a Colonist car; 
it seems to follow, therefore, that if you travel by Colonist 
car you are an immigrant. 

Hardly had we left behind the tiny snow-bound farms 
of Quebec, that looked as if they had been plucked out of 
sunny France and set, to their disgust, in this wintry land, 
when night fell. One by one the wooden seats were pulled 
out and converted into beds. One daring youth hauled 
out the luggage-rack over his head, climbed up, and in 
the hot darkness there fell asleep : I envied him his ability 
to make an oblivion for himself wherever he would, and 
foretold for him a promising career as a settler. In the 
moonlight outside, I could see a still and frozen land. 
Above the snoring of the wheels, I could hear the engine- 
bell. I threw a blanket round me and tried to sleep. 
Every now and then an official would stalk down the aisle 
in the dark, swinging a lantern in his hand. 

At seven in the morning, Newsy-Boy awoke, smeared 
a wet towel over his face to wipe the sleep out of his 
eyes, and proceeded to unpack his shop. Then he tried 
to wake his tousled, surly son, who went through the same 
apologetic wash as his father. The lad had no zest in the 
game. When a basket of fruit was pushed over his arm, 
he set out dreamily, discontentedly, down the corridor. 
Half-an-hour later he returned, with nothing sold; for, as 
I know, he went no further than the next car, where he 
lay down and finished his sleep. 

Later in the morning Newsy-Boy sent his son into 
the lavatory to dish up some ice-cornets; for, despite the 
snow outside, the sun beat fierce upon the panes. I thought 
those ices would be late this morning. They were. I 
thought they would probably taste particularly vile. They 
did. But it wasn’t those things that were troubling Newsy- 


Boy as he stood there with puckered brows, counting up 
the few dimes that had come in. He was thinking what a 
hard-as-nails lot those immigrants were. Now if only he 
could be promoted to a Tourist-train; but he would have 
to wait for summer to join in that orgy of general fleecing. 
. . . « No wonder, therefore, when an old Lancashire man 
strolled up in his shirt-sleeves and leant against the seat- 
backs for a chat, that he found Newsy-Boy silent, distant. 
** Ho-ho! ice-cream, eh? ” he said. ‘* Why, lad, I’ve made 
tuns of that meself. Tuns!’’ But Newsy-Boy took no 
notice. ** Yes, tuns! But listen here. What tha want’st, 
lad, is fish and chips. By gum, yes, it’d sell fine. I’m 
telling thee.”? But his words fell on barren ground. I 
watched him amble back to his seat. Was he speculating 
how, after all, it might be better for him to give up the 
idea of farming (look at the cruel land outside !) and teach 
these benighted Canadians the sweet savours of fish and 
chips ? 

On the second day we were joined by about a 
dozen Red Indians. The only ones amongst them who 
possessed any of the dignity my mind had associated with 
these children of the sun were the old man and his squaw, 
parents and grandparents of all the rest. It was impossible 
to guess their age. Their hawklike noses, their earth-hued 
skins, and their bird-bright eyes told only one thing : they 
were cunning and crafty (in the sense that animals are), and 
learned in the lore of the wilds. 

It was sentimental of me to read my thoughts into 
theirs. But I wondered did it never cross their minds what 
ignominy they were suffering? Outside lay the land that, 
by every right under the sun, was their own; but the 
white man had come along, as white men will, imposing 
his culture upon them, bequeathing them his worst 
diseases, robbing them of their birthright; and now they 
were all relegated to insignificant reservations, allotted tiny 
portions of their own vast land, anglicized, and well-nigh 
exterminated in the process. ... But Newsy-Boy was 
wiser than I. He knew they were only children. Directly 
they arrived, his features brightened. Niggardly as immi- 
grants might be with their cents, there was nothing 
niggardly—where ginger-beer and ices, chocolate and toffee 
were concerned—about these Reds. From White River to 
Fort William the shop was besieged. Yet I knew there 
must come a limit, even with the Reds, to their capacity 
for ginger-beer. Then was Newsy-Boy’s masterstroke re- 
vealed. From the recesses of his shop he produced box 
after box of prize-packets. Those Indians could not resist 
them. Even the wizened old Squaw was tempted. It 
didn’t matter that when the packets were opened, they 
contained no more than an unblowable whistle, an un- 
readable motto, a cardboard watch. The furtive peepings 
and delightful anticipations were enough. Oh, for such a 
brave naiveté, keeping wonder sharp through every dis- 
couragement ! 

When they left our train at last there was a sweeping 
and clearing-up, a sprinkling of disinfectants, and a throw- 
ing open of windows. Well, I will not deny they smelt 
vilely. Yet they were fine in their childlike simplicity, and 
I could not help smiling as I compared their ways with 
ours. I watched one particular family of returning Cana- 
dians—man and wife and three young girls—settle down for 
the night. A couple of blankets were slung from the rack, 


forming an arras to screen the girls in bed, There they 
curled up, shut off from the vulgar gaze, and hermetically 
As the hours advanced it grew hot 


sealed for the night. 
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to suffocation anywhere in the train ; what it was like behind 
those grim blankets I could not guess. But Chastity must 
be guarded, even in Canada. . . . I thought of the open 
simplicity of those Reds. 

At Winnipeg we changed trains. Passing through the 
stone hall of the station I saw a small crowd of down-at- 
heels, out-of-works staring at us over the barrier. The 
sight shocked me: it didn’t tally with the facts as I had 
seen them presented in Dominion Government pamphlets. 
I made inquiries. What were they doing here? ‘* Lord 
knows ! unless they want to see how many more fools there 
are coming out to join them in their ill-luck.”’ 

The memory of those unfortunates would not leave me. 
At stations all along the Saskatchewan line we halted while 
passengers scrambled down, all bags and parcels and tired 
children, to be swallowed up in the great maw of the 
prairies outside. The sun blazed down. Sometimes, to the 
horizon, not a house or man or tree could be seen. Across 
the barren prairie a thin rutty track led to the Halt. Once, 
we put down a dowdy woman and child. She was embar- 
rassed, as only country women can be, by the gaze of her 
fellow-travellers. She dragged her child clumsily behind 
her. No one helped her, as she clambered down on to the 
platform. There was no one to meet her. Perhaps she had 
come out to join her husband, but he was not there to 
greet her. The train whistled and we jolted on, leaving her 
standing there, everything about her pathetically home- 
made, alone on the prairie. How near, I wondered, did 
the prospect, as she stood there in the shelterless sunlight, 
agree with the Canada she had envisioned in her cottage 
among the green fields? You will say the best had yet 
tocome. Maybe... . 

Then there was one young fellow, particularly, who 
puzzled me. I tried to get into touch with him, but he 
gave me nothing but nods and blinks, yeas and nays. His 
eyes were blue, but lifeless; his mouth sagged deplorably ; 
his limbs hung loose and awkward; he was, I should say, 
about twenty-seven. Was he the younger son of a country 
clergyman? Had he been their despair from the cradle, 
fitting in nowhere, so that they had been driven to pack 
him off to the colonies? Well, they had certainly fitted him 
out finely enough: no baggage was so shiny and new as 
his ; he wore good tweeds ; and with envy I saw him shovel 
into his mouth hunks of fruity Christmas cake. Had he 
been dispatched out of the way, for some offence too 
unutterable in that chaste vicarage where he was born? 
Alas, I shall never know. 

Most of my companions had been dropped somewhere 
or other by now. But a great shaggy bear of a man 
remained, a Canadian who had been out in the recent gold- 
rush and had crocked up. He sat bunched up in his sheep- 
skin coat, shivering. He came from Alaska way, a trapper 
and miner. 

** If it’s money you’re looking for, that’s where you’ll 
find it. Mind you, you’ll have to God-damn rough it, it’s 
one hell of a time. No, I’m not returning there myself; 
yet awhile. I’m having a look round the States first, and 
I want to get this almighty pain put straight.” (An 
inopportune official came along, and it transpired I was 
alighting at Medicine Hat. The shaggy bear put a soficitous 
paw on my knee.) ‘‘ Now J know a top-hole place there, 
for a shake-down. I’ll see you straight. I was going to 
drop out there myself, to pop this old coat on a Jew-boy, 
before I jumped the Border. Maybe you thought of running 
over there yourself? Then I’ll put you wise to dodge the 
head-tax : only guys pay that... .” 

When I got out at Medicine Hat few enough remained 
in the train of all the immigrants who had come off the 
ship with me—the season’s first load of intending settlers. 
For many of them the prairie must have been a rough 
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awakening. For the most part, they were country folk, 
farm-hands and the poorer yeomen, without any geo- 
graphical sense whatever. Some of them would make good ; 
but others of them—like the weary group I had seen at 
Winnipeg, or the wearier hundreds I was later to see 
lolling round Vancouver—would as surely rebel against the 
cruel isolation. Sooner or later many of them would slink 
into the towns, hoping to find more congenial work there— 
but in vain. For the labour-market of Canada to-day (out- 
side the farm and the forest) is already overcrowded. Those 
days are gone when a man, with sufficient bluff, could get 
taken on at any job: employers can afford to pick their 
men to-day. Thousands of men and women were poured 
into Canada last year, and thousands more will be poured 
in this. Might it not be fairer to them (and more beneficial, 
in the long run, for Canada herself) if further attempts were 
made to make it clear to them what they were going out to? 
It is not enough to entice them with the sight of apples as 
big as pumpkins and wheat-stalks as tall as a man. When 
the country teems with unemployment, a man will jump 
at any escape; but the Government has a moral respon- 
sibility in this matter, which it seems to evade. It publishes 
the forceful letters of those who have settled happily : the 
equally forceful letters of disillusioned ‘*‘ Knockers ”’ it 
does not publish. Long ago Matthew Arnold spoke of the 
New World as ‘‘ an unredeemed and_ irredeemable 
mediocrity.’? Canada is still that; but is it to become also 
the Land of the Disenchanted? 


ETHER 


HAVE no dread, no repugnance—merely an over- 
whelming desire to get the operation over so that I may 
be rid of the abominable ceaseless pain. 

I climb on to the table, and the mask is placed over 
my face. At once there comes the sickening smell as the 
ether is poured on—ugh! what a vile taste it has. I 
swallow great gulps of it in a fruitless effort to reach a 
breath of fresh air. 

There is no fresh air—only ether—stronger and 
stronger—making me choke. I remember my hands, and 
holding up my arms say, ‘* Shouldn’t someone be holding 
these? ’? The nurse at my side grips my hands, and I feel 
her friendly pressure. 

The anesthetist tries to engage me in conversation, but 
I assure him that I would rather not talk. Indeed it is as 
much as I can do to answer him, and my voice sounds 
strangely emotional to me, because of the inevitable gasps 
that punctuate my words. He is pushing the ether, I 
think, for I feel a warm numbness stealing over me, as if 
I were sinking into a warm bath. The pungent taste of 
the ether has disappeared now—I am only conscious of a 
resistance in my nose, as when one tries to breathe in face 
of a blustering gale. 

Back come all the old sensations that I had forgotten, 
and I begin to compare minute details—last time I remem- 
ber my head was on one side . . . but the sighs! How 
well I recollect the inevitableness of those sighs and 
gurgles. 

The doctor seeks to reassure me—*‘ Doing nicely,”’ he 
says, and I reply, ** Yes, but there’s a long way to go yet,” 
for I can hear the surgeons talking in the ante-room, where 
they are still scrubbing up. 

Silence . . . and I can hear my steady breathing—no 
fighting against it now—no gasping. I realize that my 
limbs are numb—that I am helpless. And yet, not quite! 
and to show that I am still conscious I polish the nurse’s 
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finger-nail with my thumb, and then transfer the pressure 
to her palm. It seems to me a touch of humour, and I 
start to speak, but recollect in time that by now my speech 
is blurred . . . and that it will be an effort anyway... . 

I let my thoughts wander—and a curious clicking noise 
becomes apparent—it is in me—as though I am being 
rudely shaken in a box—to and fro, to and fro, says the 
rhythm. 

Suddenly I am shot into space, and a bright light 
illumines my flight, while the rhythm becomes amazingly 
quick. To and fro, to and fro, it goes. To and fro, to and 
fro—such a high-pitched note, and such a pace. I hear 
the quick steps of the surgeons crossing the theatre, hear 
their muffled voices as they stand by me, one at either 
side, and I think, with a sigh, “‘ At last,”’ and decide to 
take note of what they do, but that incessant throbbing 
note distracts me—to and fro, to and fro, to and fro—on it 
goes, and some unknown power forces me to keep pace— 
bat 3} can’t, I ean’t, « «:. Ream’. <'. « 


Bump! The Noise ceases, the Light disappears—I 
can hear strange, hushed voices that are right up above me 
—too high for me to understand. Oh! here they come, 
down, down—I am getting them into focus now—yes, here 
we are. ... 

** T’ll be able to manage all right now,”’ says Nurse, 
and the door closes. A clock strikes somewhere, and, 
opening my eyes, I say “‘ Is that ten o’clock, Nurse? How 
quick it’s been. . . . Oh, what a pain I’ve got—what a 
pain! How well I remember that pain—that awful pain— 
but thank God for it, because it means that now it’s 
I 

Thank God! It’s over! 

EvapNE Drew. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


ISS LENA ASHWELL’S Company (who might 
M advertise themselves more with advantage) have been 

giving a very creditable performance of the ‘* Master 
Builder ” at the Century Theatre. The translation seemed 
more unsatisfactory than usual, but against this the play 
was performed with a commendable absence of fuss and 
Ibsenite pretens‘on. Mr. Harold Gibson made a really 
remarkable Halvard Solness, and Mr. Boddington, conceiv- 
ing his réle as a kind of Uriah Heep, made something really 
sinister and agitating out of Brovik. Apparently Ibsen 
shared the Master Builder’s dislike of the younger 
generation, and may very likely have written the part with 
every malevolent attention. Miss Daphne Heard, as Hilda 
Wagnel was totally devoid of any elfin quality, and in addi- 
tion spent the time imitating the more irritating mannerisms 
of Miss Sybil Thorndike, and was altogether beefy and 
British. Miss Kathleen Wike, who took the part of Kaia, 
would probably have played Hilda better. Still, when all 
is said and done, this was a meritorious version of one of 
the greatest plays in the world. 


* am * 


The ‘* Square Peg,”’ the new play at the Everyman, is 
quite an amusing little comedy, as long as you do not mind 
the whole plot being rubbish. It starts from a situation 
which is meant to be compromising, but which, in spite of 
the goodwill of all concerned, never becomes more than 
mildly awkward. After all, I am jealous of my mistress 
because she no longer loves me, not because she is wearing 
somebody else’s pyjamas. A little psychology would be so 
jolly for a change in the theatre. Still, accept the conven- 
tions and the result is not unamusing. Miss Vera Lennox, 
as an irresponsible young thing and altogether too much of 
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a handful perhaps, rather overdid the girlish charm. Still 
after all there was little else to be done. But far the best 
acting of the evening was by Mr. Harry Hewitt, whose 
study of an incompetent and ill-used friend thoroughly 
deserved the enthusiasm and merriment it evoked. 


* * * 


Anyone who enjoys a thriller on the stage will pass a 
very pleasant evening at the Royalty, where “‘ The Joker,” 
a play in the Bulldog Drummond convention, is being per- 
formed. One of the usual features of this kind of play is 
the maddening way in which the heroes and heroines deliver 
themselves into the hands of the crooks, and the Joker acts 
quite in accordance with tradition in this respect. He dis- 
cusses his plans in the enemies’ flat—conveniently fitted with 
spyholes—he hands the compromising letters to the inane 
and helpless heroine, and allows himself to be surprised 
quite inexcusably in the Wapping garret. However, none of 
this really matters much. The excitement is continuous, 
and the end of the third act provides a really thrilling sur- 
prise. Mr. Dennis Eadie is all suavity, coolness, intrepidity, 
and resource as Peter Carstairs, the Joker who “ can’t be 
beaten,’’ and all the crooks are well made-up and not too 
exaggerated. Miss Minnie Rayner, in a minute part, shows 
what a good actress can do with half a dozen utterly 
unimportant lines. 

* * * 


We were not surprised to hear that the amusing Jewish 
play, ‘‘ Lost Property,’’ which was recently being performed 
at the Everyman Theatre, and which was noticed by us in 
these columns a.fortnight ago, has been transferred to the 
West-End. This pleasant comedy is now at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, where Mr. Sam Livesay, Mr. Michael Sher- 
brooke, and Miss Joan Pereira continue to draw a big 
audience. Mr. Shaw’s ‘* Pygmalion,’? which has been 
revived for a short run at the Kingsway Theatre, is most 
ably interpreted by Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies as Eliza 
Doolittle, by Mr. S. Esmé Percy as the phonetic professor, 
and by Mr. George Merritt as the genial Welsh dustman. 


* * + 


It is impossible to congratulate the producers of ‘* The 
Marriage of Figaro ”’ at the Regent Street Polytechnic. It 
was not a good idea to intersperse a film with ladies and 
gentlemen in what the programme calls propria persona 
singing selections from Mozart’s opera in front of a painted 
back-cloth. The jolt from _ colourless, silent, two- 
dimensional life to polychromatic, operatic solidity and 
back again was unpleasant every time it took place. Nor 
was either half of the representation of sufficient interest to 
compensate for the mistaken idea. It is a poor film, feebly 
sereened and photographed, while the musical quality of 
conductor, orchestra, and singers did not reach a sufficiently 
high standard to justify a performance of one of Mozart’s 
best known operas. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, January 29.—Bach’s Mass in B Minor at the 
Royal Albert Hall, Royal Choral Society, 2.80. 
Orchestral Concert for Children, at the Central Hall, 11. 
Andrés Segovia, Guitar Recital, at Wigmore Hall, 
3 p.m. 

** The Well of the Saints,”? at the Birmingham Reper- 
tory Theatre, 

Sapellnikoff, pianoforte recital, at the AZolian Hall, 
8 p.m. 

Mr. R. Pertwee’s and Mr. H. Dearden’s play, “‘ Inter- 
ference,’’ at St. James’s Theatre. 

Sunday, January 80.—Mr. J. A. Hobson on ** The Problem 
of the Rich Socialist,’? at South Place, 11 a.m. 
Professor P. N. Baker on ‘‘ Is the Mandate System a 
Farce? ’’, at the Indian Students’ Union, 5 p.m, 

The Play Actors’ production of Mr. Mordaunt Shairp’s 
** The Bend in the Road,’ at the Apollo. 
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Monday, January 31.—Lord Dunsany’s “ Glittering Gate,” 
N. de Valois’s ‘‘ Dance Cameos,’? W. B. Yeats’s *‘ On 
Baile’s Strand,’’ and Strindberg’s ‘‘ The Stronger,” at 
the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, Jan. 81-Feb. 5. 
Guglielmo Innocenti, Song recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.80. 
Wedekind’s *‘ The Loves of Lulu,”’ presented by the 
Gate Theatre Salon. 

Mr. V. P. A. Derrick on ‘* Population Statistics,” at 
the Institute of Actuaries, 5 p.m. 


| Tuesday, Febuary 1.—B.B.C. Chamber Concert. (Czecho- 


slovakia), at the Grotrian Hall, 8.15. 
Hungarian String Quartet, at Wigmore Hall, 8.45. 
Wednesday, February 2.—Mr. W. T. Layton on “* The Free 
Trade Movement in Europe,”’ at the Liberal Candi- 
dates’ Association, at the National Liberal Club, 8.15. 
Thursday, February 8.—Mr. Stanley Unwin, Mr. C. S. 
Evans, and Mr. Geoffrey Faber, in a Discussion, 
‘* Foreign Literature in England,’’ at King’s College, 
8.30 (P.E.N. Lecture). 
Mr. Ashley Dukes on ‘‘ Reading and the Theatre,” at 
Mortimer Hall, 8.15 (National Book Council). 
** Tl Trovatore ” (Verdi), at the Old Vic, 7.30. 
Gerald Cooper Chamber Concert (Schubert), at the 
Grotrian Hall, 8.30. 
Guildhouse Debate, ‘* Medical Service and the Nation,’’ 
at the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, 8. 
Friday, February 4.—The Spencer Dyke String Quartet, at 
Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 
Kathleen Long and English Ensemble Quartet, at 
Eolian Hall, 8.80. 
Omicron. 


LIVE WIND 


THERE is a way the wind has 
When the Spirit blows,— 
Saraband, waltz, jazz,— 
Rain, sunshine, snows. 


It may be wind of Spring, 

Or the bleak breath of Winter ; 
But it’s always a real thing 
When the Spirit blows. 


Warm rose wind of Life, 
Or the steel of Death, 
Propelled whizzing knife, 
Or the Sun’s breath ; 


Blue wind of Stand-fast, 
Yellow wind of Change, 
Red wind to rive and blast 
Green wind to estrange. 


And the candles go out, 
And the coals flare higher. 
To the feeble swift rout, 
To the strong more fire. 


HERBERT EF. PALMER. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. Gerrard 3929. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.0. 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 


NIGHTLY, at 6.15. 





AMBASSADORS. EVGS., 8.40 (exc. Mon.). MATS., TUES., FRI., SAT., 2.30. 


ESCAPE. 
NICHOLAS HANNEN. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
LEON M. LION. 





COMEDY. EVGS., 8.30. MATS., TUES. & FRI., 2.30. Ger. 8978-9. 
“THE DESPERATE LOVERS.” 


IRENE VANBRUGH. ALLAN AYNESWORTH. 





COURT THEATRE. 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. 


Sloane Square. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 


MATINEE, SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


LAST TWO NIGHTS (Final Performances Saturday, Jan. 29.) 





DRURY LANE. 


ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. A ROMANCB OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIBS. 
NELSON KEYS, EDITH DAY, DEREK OLDHAM. 


Gerr. 2588. Evenings, at8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 





KINGSWAY THEATRE. (Ger. 4032.) 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
(TWO MORE WEEKS.) BERNARD SHAW’S 


NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


PYGMALION. 





LITTLE THEATRE. Regent 2401. 


DAILY, at 2.45 (Except Mondays). 
EVENINGS: WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, at 8.4. 


THE CRADLE SONG 
A COMEDY BY SIERRA. 





LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmith. Riverside 3012 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.50. 
THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM. 

Nigel Playfair, George Hayes, and EDITH EVANS. 








ROYALTY THEATRE. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 


(Gerrard 3855.) 
MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
THE JOKER. 


DENNIS EADIE. PHYLLIS TITMUsS. 





Nightly, at 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 


MY SON JOHN. 
ANNIE CROFT. 


SHAFTESBURY. 


BILLY MERSON. Gerrard 6666. 














CINEMAS. 
CAPITOL, Haymarket, S.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to ll. SUNS., 6 to 11. 
Commencing MONDAY NEXT, JANUARY 31: 
JULES VERNE'’S SPECTACLE STUPENDOUS, 
‘““MICHAEL STROGOFF,” 
or ‘“‘ The Courier of the Czar.” 
Starring IVAN MOSJOUKINE. 
TIVOLI. Ger. 5222. Daily, 2.30, 8.30. Sunday, 6 & 8.50. 
RAMON NOVARRO in BEN HUR. 
Seats reserved in advance. Beok early. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF JOURNALISM 


. HE Making of Modern Journalism,” by Harold Herd 
(Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.), is an interesting little 
book. Mr. Herd is probably right in dating the 

birth of modern journalism from October 80th, 1881; its 
parents were George Newnes, who had appropriately served 
an apprenticeship with a firm of fancy goods merchants, 
and Tit-Birs. But he is not, I think, quite right when he 
implies that the main feature in which our journalism 
differs from that of the past is its catering for ‘* the masses,”’ 
The great London daily papers of 1880 were written for a 
small, educated, ‘* influential ”’ class; they had no double 
or treble headlines, no splashes or stunts, no pictures or 
photographs ; they had a look of solid respectability which 
was the atmosphere peculiarly congenial to the upper 
middle classes of the mid-Victorian era. Their make-up to 
the eye of the twentieth-century journalist is monstrous and 
ludicrous. There were, too, weeklies, monthlies, and 
quarterlies, heavy and highbrow, which were written for 
the same class. There were no journals which aimed at or 
attained a large circulation among the lower middle class 
and the masses. But this was a state of affairs which had 
not always existed and had not existed very long; it was 
peculiar to that particular trough or peak of progress asso- 
ciated with the years which followed the Great Exhibition 
and the death of the Prince Consort. In the previous 
generation Cobbett’s PoiricaL REGISTER was a weekly 
written for the masses and had an enormous circulation 
among the ‘* working classes,’? and the daily which he 
started in 1820 was not written for the upper classes. 


” * * 


Popular journalism is not a discovery of our age, for 
it has existed before 1880. Nevertheless, it is true that 
Tit-Bits was the beginning of a revolution and of modern 
journalism, and that the main feature in modern journalism 
is its attempt to get its wares bought not by the hundreds 
but by the hundreds of thousands. Newnes and Tit-Bits 
effected a revolution by appealing to the curiosity, cupidity, 
and love of mystery and sensationalism in the man-in-the- 
street, and Mr. Herd’s book gives a brief account of how 
these methods were extended, with instant and enormous 
success, from weekly to daily, and thence to the whole field 
of journalism. According to Mr. Herd this revolution was 
consummated by the genius and initiative of only a very 
small number of super-men. Newnes, Alfred Harmsworth, 
Pearson, Stead lighted the torch which is now in the hands 
of Lord Beaverbrook, Lord Rothermere, and Sir William 
Berry. The names, as the saying goes, “‘ speak for them- 
selves,’’ but there is one significant fact about this list : the 
names, with one exception, are not those of journalists in 
the strict sense, but of newspaper owners. Modern jour- 
nalism was born in the fancy goods trade; its apotheosis is 
the Syndicate. 


~ * * 


Mr. Herd’s view of modern journalism and of its 
creators is all roses. There is much which can be said for 
this view. They are all honourable and, no doubt, great 
men. Their work is stupendous. The Pyramids, the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, and the other seven wonders 
pale before the circulation of the Damy Mam and the 
number of newspapers which can be “ controlled ” by a 
single super-proprietor. The production of a single number 
of the Dairy Mirror is a feat of human ingenuity which 
might be compared to those of a Newton, an Einstein, a 


Shakespeare, or a Beethoven. The products of this modern 
journalism are stamped with the genius of its creators, and 
are as remarkable as the figures of its circulations and the 
intricacies of its control. The daily paper of 1927 is lighter 
and brighter than those of 1880. Where our ancestors 
nodded over a single headline or no headline at all, we 
are spurred to excitement by four. Where they had to use 
a considerable amount of thought even to find what was 
in the paper, our papers are not only arranged, but are 
written so that no one need think at all. Where they were 
expected to concentrate their attention on a single subject 
for two, three, or even four columns at a stretch, our 
attention need never be stretched beyond the headlines. 


* * * 


It would be possible to fill many columns with the 
triumphs of modern journalism, but for further information 
I must refer the reader to Mr. Herd. There he will find al] 
the roses, but it is a pity that Mr. Herd did not give a little 
more space to discussing or mentioning some of the thorns 
which some critics have professed to discover in modern 
journalism. For instance, he says nothing of the important 
relation to-day between the newspaper and the advertiser. 
He hardly seems aware of the facts, so ably analyzed by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann in PusLic OPINIon, regarding jour- 
nalism, advertisement, news, and public opinion. The 
essence of modern journalism is that it is a large scale 
industry. It is probably the only large scale industry in 
which the commodity and services supplied are sold below 
cost price. ‘‘Nobody,’’ says Mr. Lippmann, “ thinks for a 
moment that he ought to pay for his newspaper.”” He 
expects the news, knowledge, and information supplied by 
newspapers to be supplied almost gratis, at any rate far 
below the cost of production. However large the number 
of its readers, the newspaper cannot pay unless its gets an 
indirect subsidy, and the subsidy comes from advertisement. 
As a result, you have this curious situation. ‘ Circulation 
is ’? merely ‘* the means to an end. It becomes an asset 
only when it can be sold to the advertiser, who buys it with 
revenues secured through indirect taxation of the reader.”’ 
The most successful editor to-day is the man who can obtain 
the largest and steadiest circulation among those who will 
buy commodities advertised in newspapers. The Press to- 
day ‘* is bound to respect the point of view of the buying 
public. It is for this buying public that newspapers are 
edited and published, for without that support the news- 
paper cannot live. A newspaper can flout an advertiser, it 
can attack a powerful banking or traction interest, but if 
it alienates the buying public, it loses the one indispensable 
asset of its existence.” 


* * * 


Mr. Lippmann is himself an editor, and a very suc- 
cessful and distinguished editor, so that he writes from 
experience. His experience, of course, relates to the United 
States. But the conditions which he describes apply equally 
to this country. Whether an industry conducted upon these 
lines can really be said to be in a sound condition, and 
whether the existing three-cornered relationship between 
the advertiser and the producer and consumer of newspapers 
is good for journalism and the reading public, are questions 
which admit of argument. At any rate, they should not 
be ignored by anyone who is writing about the making of 
modern journalism. 


LEONARD Woo LF. 
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REVIEWS 
CHARLESTON, HEY! HEY! 


The Future of Futurism. 
2s. 6d.) 

Composition as Explanation. By GERTRUDE STEIN. The Hogarth 
Essays. (Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Pomona: or the Future of English. By BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 
(Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.) 

Catchwords and Claptrap. 
Essays. (Hogarth Press, 2s.) 


To be interested in ‘‘the future”? is a symptom of 
demoralization and debility. Messrs. Kegan Paul are 
to be commended for instituting a series of little books 
which fully exposes this contemporary weakness. We 
are, at least officially, prohibited from consulting the oracles, 
and from having our horoscopes cast in the Tottenham Court 
Road ; but we are able to peer into the future by means of 
that brilliant series of little books called ‘‘ To-day and To- 
morrow.”’ The volumes are, inevitably, of varying interest ; 
but the series will constitute a precious document upon the 
present time. There are, of course, two futures: there is the 
future of the present, the future which we are actually work- 
ing upon, and there is the future of the future, the future 
beyond our power, the future of the housemaid’s dream of 
marriage ; the latter is the future with which the series is 
concerned. 

Mr. Basil de Selincourt seems to be bewildered by the 
possibilities of the language. While Miss Macaulay, fixing 
her eye upon a few of the more conventional conventionalities 
of present speech, such as ‘‘ not cricket,’’ provides us with 
a pleasant half-hour of amusing triviality, Mr. de Selincourt 
contrives in his half-hour to be equally trivial, but not half 
so amusing. One wishes, indeed, that Mr. de Selincourt, 
before knitting his brows over the future of English, had 
taken a little more thought for the present. He says, on 
page 7: ‘‘ it (impersonal) is conjecturable, of course, that it 
(language) may one day be superseded, that men may learn 
to transfuse their meanings by a kind of controlled tele- 
pathy ...’’ &c. A kind of is a phrase only to be used in 
extremity ; to ‘‘ transfuse by telepathy ’’ is new to me. But 
there are jewels more brilliant than these. The quality of 
Mr. de Selincourt’s style may be judged from the following :— 


By JOHN RODKER. (Kegan Paul. 


By ROSE MACAULAY. The Hogarth 


‘“ What, then, do we wish to be? A fundamental question 
that... . Language is a branch of the tree of life... 
merest tyro. . . . What is the future of the English language? 
The problem is evolutionary. . . . Everyone feels in Chaucer 
the joyous expansiveness of youth, in Hardy the sombre 
introspection of old age . . . secluded by-path. . . . In Celtic, 
with its tenderness and wild glamour, we feel the mountain 
and the valley, the rocks and the rain ; in the mellow vowels 
of Italian the blue of the Mediterranean and its cloudless 
skies. ... The French call love ‘amour.’ ... The salient 
feature of our age... .” 


Miss Macaulay should have had Mr. de Selincourt’s book 
before her when she wrote her pamphlet. - 

Mr. Rodker has provided a much more interesting piece 
of vaticination. For one thing, he writes in an agreeable 
lively style ; his thought is apparently influenced by Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis and T. E. Hulme (which we are glad to 
find), and his syntax seems to be influenced, attractively, by 
Mr. Joyce’s third manner. Mr. Rodker is up-to-the-minute, 
if anyone is ; we feel sure that he knows all about hormones, 
W. H. R. Rivers, and the Mongol in our midst. And he has 
accomplished a considerable feat in writing, on such a vague 
subject, ninety-two extremely interesting pages. The shorter 
a book is, the more difficult it is to summarize ; but Mr. 
Rodker seems to think, in short, that the future of literature 
lies in two directions: in the line of ‘‘ Blake, Mallarmé, 
Roussel, and the development of all those qualities.we have 
called mental agility,"’ and the other the line of ‘the 
sublimity of the bowels as in Tchekhov and Dostoevsky." 
Or, to put it crudely (if I understand him correctly), the 
direction of abstraction (‘‘ pure poetry ’’), and on the other 
hand the investigation of the subconscious. Now Mr. Rodker 
seems to me to have made only one mistake—if he is mis- 
taken—and that is to identify the general future with his 
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present. He seems to think that we ‘‘ shall grow more re- 
fined, our nervous antenne more delicately aware of new 
vibrations,” &c. We shall produce, on the one hand, a 
pantheon of super-Mallarmés for a smaller and smaller 
public, and on the other hand we shall have a popular litera- 
ture—if literature it be—for a completely Americanized 
Russia and a more and more Russianized America. As for 
the former, Mr. Rodker quotes a phrase from the work of an 
ingenious American writer, Mr. Estlin Cummings :— 


“|. as usual I did not find him in cafés, the more dissolute 
atmosphere of a street superimposing a numbing imperfect- 
ness upon such peregrinations as twilight spontaneously by 
inevitable tiredness of flanging shop-girls impersonally 
affords furnished a soft first clue to his innumerable where- 
abouts... ..""; 


and thinks that this might help us ‘‘ in our search for the 
language of posterity.” Mr. Cummings’s language seems to 
me much more certainly the language of the present than 
of the future. What warrant is there for believing that our 
sensibility will become more ‘“‘ complex” and refined? And 
again, is there not a limit to the possibilities of ‘‘ mechaniza- 
tion’’? I am inclined to wonder (exposing myself as Mr. 
Rodker has done) whether complication of syntax always im- 
plies complexity of thought or sensibility, whether the 
thought and sensibility of the future may not become more 
simple and indeed more crude than that of the present, 
whether the mechanical complication of life does not bring 
about such simplification of sensibility, rather than the 
reverse ; whether the omens are not with Miss Stein and the 
author of ‘‘ I’m Gona Charleston Back to Charleston *’ rather 
than with Mr. Cummings or Mr. D. H. Lawrence? There is 
something precisely ominous about Miss Stein. Her books 
of ‘‘ about one thousand pages’ may, and will, remain un- 
read ; but Miss Stein is going to make trouble for us just 
the same. In this Hogarth Essay of fifty-nine pages the 
atom is dissociated. I entirely agree with Mr. Rodker’s 
remarks about Miss Stein. Moreover, her work is not im- 
proving, it is not amusing, it is not interesting, it is not 
good for one’s mind. But its rhythms have a peculiar 
hypnotic power not met with before. It has a kinship with 
the saxophone. If this is of the future, then the future is, 
as it very likely is, of the barbarians. But this is the future 
in which we ought not to be interested. 
T. S. Exror. 


MR. GRAVES ON THE BALLAD 


The English Ballad. A Short Critical Survey. 
GRAVES. (Benn. 6s.) 


It is difficult to write a good small book which will preserve 
form and substance of its own in the shadow of a good big 
book. Strenuous husters of the ballad, devotees of the 
‘‘ big’? and the “ little’’ Child, may be inclined to remark 
that the most important thing which Mr. Graves says about 
the ballad is the laconic direction which ends many of his 
rather exiguous notes on those which he prints: See Child. 
‘* Precisely,’’ they may say ; ‘‘ but why print this selection ; 
why, even, write an elementary essay which ought also to 
end on the same note of salvation?’’ This obviously is 
going too far, but it shows by elimination the class of readers 
he is approaching. ‘‘ Ballad” is almost as dangerous a 
word as ‘‘ atom.’’ The latter is colloquially on everybody’s 
lips, but only a physicist knows the enormous technical 
elaboration which attaches to it, and the searcher after a 
definition of ‘‘ atom ’’ should’ be sent, not to Professor Bohr’s 
technical work, but to Mr. Bertrand Russell’s popular one. 
In rather the same way, we all of us ‘‘ know what we mean ”’ 
by the word ballad ; but when it arises, more of us than 
would willingly admit it think congestedly of ‘‘ Where my 
Caravan has Rested,’’ ‘‘ Reading Gaol,’’ ‘‘ The Ancient 
Mariner,” ‘‘ The Nutbrown Maid,”’ and ‘‘ Patrick Spens,” 
and are secretly confounded. Popularly, the word is applied 
to any jingle, whether or not associated with music and 
dancing ; technically, it is the door of an elaberate research 
which penetrates beyond literature into lore, and excavates 
the foundations of the poetic impulse. Mr. Graves seems to 
be writing for those who are not clearly aware of this dis- 
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tinction ; to such he suggests: ‘‘ After me, Professor Child "’ ; 
and he is perfectly right. 

Mr. Graves writes an introductory essay of thirty pages, 
and then gives a selection of thirty-four ballads intended to 
illustrate his historical argument. In the main he covers 
familiar ground in his literary classifications, and puts the 
case for communal composition of the ballad proper, if not 
as persuasively as Mr. Sidgwick and Mr. Mark have done 
in recent years, at least with vigour and conviction. Of the 
ballad proper, Mr. Graves says that it has neither a known 
author nor an authoritative text ; it is incomplete without 
an exciting music ; its matter is local, not cultural ; it is 
oral, not literary ; its technique is primitive ; it does not 
moralize or preach ; and it begins with the last act of the 
drama, Finally :— 


‘The ballad proper is best understood, not primarily as 

a narrative poem or as a song, but as a song and chorus 

evolved by the group-mind of a community, a group-mind 

which is more than the sum of the individual minds that 

compose it, more than the conviction of the strongest or most 

active clique.”’ 
A greater stress on the essentially oral origin of the ballad 
would have robbed this quotation of a rather dangerously 
picturesque quality. The Englishman is apt to grunt in- 
credulously at the spectacle of ‘‘ Otterbourne’’ springing 
full-fledged from the head of a Group ; he associates it with 
Grimm’s portentous pronouncement: das Volk dichtet. Mr. 
Graves does little to dispel this by his references to the 
mysteriously arrived at decisions of a primitive tribe in 
council. A decision to cut off a prisoner's head is one thing: 
a ballad of a score of verses is very much another. But once 
it is realized that the alphabet is actually the enemy of the 
ballad, because it enables a man to go by himself and give his 
rhythmic expressive impulse solitary exercise, instead of 
playing orally upon a group of intensely similar people who 
in their various degrees emulate him and censor his efforts, 
much of the difficulty vanishes. Mr. Graves shows later on 
by his references to sea-chanties and cowboy ballads that his 
conception of the mechanics of balladry follows these lines. 
He mentions Raleigh’s delightful proposal to shut a dozen 
lettered Englishmen in a room with orders to make a ballad. 
No doubt there would be a wonderful crop of minority poetic 
reports. But Mr. Graves omits to say that if these same 
people were packed off to the Border on a tramping holiday, 
they might really make a Border ballad. Balladry, true to 
type if trivial and unrecorded, is sometimes produced even 
now by the high spirits of people whose culture is ‘* off duty.” 

Mr. Graves goes on quite convincingly to show the 
ballad’s inevitable decay at the advance of professionalism, 
specialization, and the increasing complexity of social group- 
ings. The leader of the group sets up for himself as the 
bard, and is eventually dispossessed by the pedlar with his 
broadsheets from the town. Music and letters become 
separate professions. After Tudor times the broadsheet 
declines into topicality and political scurrility, and, although 
the ballad form persists in the hands of lettered poets, it is 
technically a fake. Yet it still survives, in spirit, if with 
none of the poetic stature of its youth, in sparsely populated 
countries and in communities of intensely segregated labour- 
ing men. Mr. Graves makes, indeed, a characteristic con- 
tribution to its modern history. He suggests that the ballad 
proper had a short reincarnation in the front-line trenches in 
1915, when there was a notable fraternization between all 
ranks of the depleted battalions, and he traces with some 
plausibility the rapid growth and decay of a true ballad spirit 
between soldiers facing a common danger. 

Selections notoriously gain nobody’s full approval, and 
Mr. Graves’s is not specially fortunate. The experts will 
complain of his confessed practice of condensing a ballad 
from its various texts. This is rather like making up a syn- 
thetic apple from all the apples of a tree. However, many 
readers will be braced for the first time by the harsh virility 
of ‘‘ Wednesbury Cocking ’’ and ‘‘ The Night before Larry 
was stretched,’’ and warmed at the flaring imaginations of 
“Loving Blind Tom.”’ And enough is given of the most 
famous of the old ballads to make one pause again on their 
tremendous straight simplicity, and on that imperishable 
bloom which is unequalled in kind in any poem of known 
authorship. 

BARRINGTON GATES. 
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A RADICAL IN THE SCHOOLS 


The Fundamentals of School Health. By JAMES KERR, M.A., M.D. 
(Allen & Unwin, 35s.) 


GIVEN a.school building, teachers lightly dipped in school 
tradition, and a collection of traditional textbooks and 
‘‘ educational equipment,’’ how best to apply them to living 
boys and girls. That is one way of stating the ‘‘ education 
problem.’’ The present book approaches that problem differ- 
ently, and offers a contrasting statement. It is no mere text- 
book for the school doctor—though I would describe as 
reckless any school doctor who failed to read every page of it 
—but a handbook for every intelligent parent and, indeed, 
for everyone placed by choice or destiny in a position of 
responsibility towards the ‘‘ young of any age.’’ Dr. Kerr 
has attempted a very big task, not previously undertaken ; 
and has almost entirely succeeded. He has, in this large but 
eminently readable volume, collected a mass of evidence 
bearing on the physical and mental development of the 
human child, on the part which education has played and 
may play in that development, and on the various patho- 
logical and other aberrations of mind and body that most 
strikingly manifest themselves in childhood ; passed this 
evidence through the sorting-house of a keen, sensible, and 
scientific mind ; brought it into relation with his own very 
extensive, first-hand experience ; and presented the product 
in a usable, practical, significant form. Indeed, the opening 
words of the first chapter, ‘‘ The Natural History of the 
Child,’’ would, perhaps, better than its actual title, have 
conveyed to the ordinary layman the book’s scope. 

The practical note is struck on the first page, where 
the author expresses his intention to have nothing to do with 
the vague, rhetorical statements and advice that often pass 
for doctrine. ‘‘‘ A class-room for young children should be 
suitakle, and have furnishings appropriate, to the size and 
age of the children,’’’ says Dr. Kerr, ‘‘may read well in a 
Report, but it is mere verbalism, and conveys no useful in- 
formation. It is the kind of statement to avoid in honest 
work.’’ And it is because of the author’s persistent refusal 
to be diverted from the realities by sentimental verbiage, 
whether calling itself scientific or humane, that his book is 
so valuable. 

There are forty-three chapters in all, covering so wide a 
range of subjects as is implied by Heredity, Growth, Play, 
Sleep, Seats and Desks, The Open-air School, Mental 
Development, Sex-education, Vision, Stammering, and Clean- 
liness. On every one of these and many other subjects, Dr. 
Kerr puts us au fait with established knowledge, constantly 
adding something fresh and valuable from his own experi- 
ence and his own reflection. The child’s health is shown to 
be no mere matter of tonsils, adenoids, and teeth, or even of 
fresh air and sunshine ; but a vital business in which all 
politics, religion, psychology, and the physical sciences are 
concerned. Nothing of the author's great personal experi- 
ence, as a Clinician and as an administrator, has been lost 
on him. All things discussed are treated in due proportion, 
and by its success or failure in contributing to the building- 
up of desirable human personality he would have any policy 
of education and school hygiene judged. 

The definition of healthy personality, which Dr. Kerr 
accepts, implies on the psychic plane the possession of intelli- 
gence adequate to meet the demands of the individual’s life ; 
of ability to concentrate on the matter before him, and to 
perceive the important elements of a situation with accuracy 
and alertness ; of interest in the world about him, and of 
curiosity to understand it; and of developed faculties of 
responsibility, companionability, and social sportingness. The 
health which he contemplates implies, also, a prepondrating 
happiness, cheerfulness and courageousness, 

Needless to say, Dr. Kerr is somewhat contemptuous of 
those who, theoretically accepting such an ideal, expect it to 
be generally realized through a booky, medieval education 
such as is still almost universal in our schools of every class. 
He quotes with hearty approval the eleven-year-old boy who 
wrote: ‘‘ Keep off the grass, is used too many times. There 
is too much education going on nowadays, and the man who 
makes boys go to school till they are sixteen wants dealing 
with.’’ ‘‘ The gradual failure of Renaissance education,” 
Dr. Kerr writes, ‘‘ preserved the great Public Schools. It is 


said that arithmetic was only introduced at Eton in 1840. 
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Franz Liszt: 
Che Man of Love 


GUY de POURTALES 


Franz Liszt, the Great Musician, was also the great 
lover whose romances were the talk of Europe. {The 
successful grandes passions that dominated his life and 
inspired his art are depicted with fine understanding. 


Frontispiece 10s. 6d. net. 


A History of the 
Pharaohs 


The 12th to the 18th Dynasties 
ARTHUR WEIGALL 


Vol. 2 of Mr. Weigall’s great work. 


Illustrated. 2\s. net. 


Send for a prospectus of the other works of Arthur 
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The Secretary of State 
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A New and Cheap Edition 


KENYA 


Dr. iarteidis Leys 


Published two years ago, this book created 

a sensation, On one side it received the 

highest praiss as a most imporiant work 

on Imperial po:icy in Africa; on the other 

it has met with bitter hostility. Two editions 

at 15s. have been exhausted, and it is 
now published at 45. 6d. 
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In a review of THE BRITISH PUBLIC 
AND THE GENERAL STRIKE by 
KINGSLEY MARTIN (4s, 6d.) Mr, Harowp J. Lask1 
says that “it deserves to be widely read by all who 
are interested in the general strike as something more 
than an isolated event in English history. For it is not 
merely a brilliant piece of literature. It searches, as no 
other analysis yet published has searched, to discover 
the deeper significance of the crisis.” 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 


52, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 





























PARLIAMENTARY 
DEBATES 


A subscription to the Parliamentary 
Debates (‘* Hansard "’) brings a faithful 
record of all matters discussed in Par- 
liament. They are the Official Reports 
in full of the Proceedings of both 
Houses, and include verbatim reports 
of Debates on Bills, Debates on 
Revenue and Expenditure, 
Questions to Ministers, 
together with Division 
Lists, etc., etc. 


Alike from the overwhelming importance 
of ag affairs at the present time and 
from the acknowledged need of a more 
‘widely diffused interest and understanding 
of the political, economic and social pro- 
blems which now confront the country, 
a subscription to the Debates i is increasingly 
desirable. They reflect, in a manner 
unique in periodical literature, the many- 
sided and frequently conflicting interests, 
activities and aspirations of the myriad 
groups which make up the social life of 
England to-day. In clubs, schools, colleges 
and other institutions as well as in the 
homes of politically and socially-minded 
citizens, the regular supply of the Par- 
liamentary Debates should be regarded as 
an essential adjunct to a news-supply— 
especially now that less space is devoted 
to Parliamentary proceedings in the daily 
press. The subscription rates are fixed 
at a low figure in order that as wide a 
circulation as possible may be achieved. 


The two series may be obtained 
separately at the rates stated 
below, which include all charges 
for delivery by hand each morn- 
ing within a radius of about 3 
miles from Charing Cross or 
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This neglect allowed games to grow up, so that an English 
Public School-boy is now educated in a more natural and 
healthy way than any other child.’’ And, elsewhere, ‘ the 
play instinct is Nature’s educational means, and formal 
education for requirements of civilized life comes late on 
the scene, and has to be interpolated with as little interfer- 
ence as possible into natural education.’’ He agrees with 
Tait Mackenzie that it is on the playground that the child 
really lives, and that playgrounds should become real 
laboratories for cultivating both body and character. Again 
and again, he stresses this: ‘‘Our system of elementary 
education requires most drastic pruning of academic and 
literary subjects.” ‘‘ Boys are trained and educated not so 
much by what they read as by what they do. Conduct is 
developed through physical activities ; will is strengthened 
and character formed.’ Dr. Kerr would have us study and 
follow nature in applied psychology no less than in those de- 
partments of child life and education which we commonly 
class as physical. He impresses on us how orderly is the 
natural development of organs and functions in the normal 
healthy child, as in all healthy animals ; and he shows how 
the premature education of parts of the nervous system out 
of the natural order of its evolution or development is likely 
to be destructive of the total harmony. 

The author estimates that some three-quarters of our 
children are capable of being collectively educated along 
what we may call normal lines—very different, it is needless 
to say, from the customary lines, about one-eighth being 
subnormal or definitely mentally defective, and about one- 
eighth supernormal and worthy of special and possibly more 
abstract training. Doubtless, conditions in our elementary 
schools would be more quickly and more fundamentally 
changed if, as under the post-war Prussian regulations, chil- 
dren of all classes were compelled to attend the public 
schools, and no other elementary schools were permitted. 
Dr. Kerr lends no countenance—strong believer as he is in 
the reality of heredity—to the complacent notion held by 
many well-to-do people that the various social strata graded 
by poverty represent levels of graded hereditary mental in- 
feriority. ‘A London school of special difficulty, if the 
children were fed, clothed, exercised, and taught how 
superior they are, as well as are Eton boys, would soon be 
on the way to produce as good mental results as that ancient 
Foundation is sometimes credited with doing.”’ 


Harry ROBERTS. 


THE LOEB CLASSICS 


Plato: The Laws. Vol. #1. Translated by R. G. Bury. 
Aristotle: The Nicomachzan Ethics. Translated by H. 
RACKHAM. The Rhetoric. Translated by J. H. FREESE. 
St. Basil : The Letters. Vol. 1. Translated by Roy DEFERRARI. 
Eusebius : The Ecclesiastical History. Vol. 1. Translated by 
KIRSOPP LAKE. Livy: Vol. 1V. Translated by B. O. FOSTER. 
Cicero: Philippics. Translated by WALTER KER. Horace: 
Satires, Episties, and Ars Poetica. Translated by H. R. 
FAIRCLOUGH. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d. each volume.) 


THE new batch of Loebs has much of interest in it. Dr. 
Bury completes his translation of ‘‘ The Laws,’ the rather 
tough and sour fruit of Plato’s old age. The two treatises 
of Aristotle are very welcome in this series. The ‘‘ Ethics,”’ 
that ‘* aperient book,*’ as Henry Jackson called it, is better 
known and more read than the ‘“ Rhetoric.”” It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Freese’s excellent translation will take many 
new readers to the ‘“‘ Rhetoric.’’ It is a work which, particu- 
larly in the second book, wifh its psychological analysis, 
shows Aristotle almost at his best as a thinker and writer— 
read, for instance, the analysis of the psychology of youth 
and age, written, remember, by a man between fifty and 
sixty. The two post-classical works are both interesting. 
Eusebius’s long life was exactly divided between the third 
and fourth centuries a.p., and he sat on the right hand of 
the Emperor at the Council of Nicea—a far cry from Aris- 
totle! His ‘“ History "’ is a history of the Church from the 
reign of one Roman Emperor to that of another. St. Basil 
was a younger contemporary of Eusebius, being born about 
the time of the Counoil of Nicwa. An ascetic, he founded a 
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colony of ascetics in Ibora, and there he was the first to 
organize monasticism. His ‘ Letters,’ as Dr. Defarrari 
points out, are intended to be public documents, often 
addressed to a church or a province. 

The Latin volumes are all classics. The most difficult 
task has here fallen to Mr. Fairclough. Horace will always 
prove a terribly hard nut to the translator, and the Satires 
and Epistles are, in their own way, as hard as the -Odes, 
Mr. Fairclough has not been entirely successful in solving 
his problem. His translation would sometimes be quite 
unintelligible to an English reader who knew no Latin. 
The following lines are difficult enough in the original :— 

‘* Si fortunatum species et gratia praestat, 
mercemur servum, qui dictet nomina, laevum 
qui fodicet latus et cogat trans pondera dextram 
porrigere ”’ ; 
but we find them easier in Latin than in Mr. Fairclough’s 
translation, which runs :— 


“If pomp and popularity make the fortunate man, let 
us buy a slave to call off names, to nudge our left side, and 
make us stretch out the hand across the streets.” 


FICTION 


Skin-Deep, or Portrait of Lucinda. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

And Then Face to Face. By SUSAN ErTz. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

“‘ Good-Better-Best.” By J. A. T. Ltoyp. (Holden. 7s. 6d.) 


IN her new novel Miss Naomi Royde-Smith has given us the 
feminine epic of a wrinkle. She has recorded that minute 
facial battle against time which is waged before the looking- 
glass, the tiny trench warfare of vanity that seems so terrible 
to a male mind because it is so secret. In these days of 
emancipation a woman may dab at her nose in public with 
powder or stick her lips with red or orange stuff without 
casting suspicion on her moral character, but to delay the 
signs of age by chemical ambushes and clay poultices is still 
a hidden matter. Miss Royde-Smith paints in her portrait 
of Lucinda, Duchess of Merioneth, patiently, and with a 
desultory charm that is less inconsequential than it appears 
to be. The domestic circumstances of this beauty of 
theatrical boxes have little emotional significance, but they 
are sufficiently haphazard to accord with her exquisite in- 
difference. Her twin daughters, Lucinda owed to an agree- 
able lover, long since accepted in the home ; the dark-headed 
heir was the natural son of her Welsh serving woman. Amid 
this faintly ironical but reasonable disposition of the 
humanities, Lucinda maintained her adorable complexion 
and with an undisturbed heart and mind, kept in the bud. 
The real action of the story begins with the coming of the 
first crow's foot, and that indication of original sin (so care- 
fully have the proportions of vanity been suggested) appears 
more terrible indeed than the stark footprint which Crusoe 
saw on the lonely sands. But Lucinda, with a matter-of-fact 
practicality that is more eloquent than chapters of charac- 
terization, determines to fight for her skin. She does so with 
a thoroughness and martyric calm that sums up all the 
painful chronicles of beauty, from Chinese women to those 


By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 


_ darling Regency ladies who clapped leeches behind their 


ears and hid the tell-tale marks with their demure ringlets. 
Miss Royde-Smith avoids the temptation towards satire 
afforded by the vast modern commercialization of vanity, and 
of that battle fought out in back rooms, in beauty parlours 
and health establishments for reduction of adipose tissue, 
the Duchess herself remains the heroic central figure. Even 
when the surgical knife has failed to stay the sagging of the 
flesh, the range of modern science is not yet exhausted. 

The frame chosen for the portrait of Lucinda is self- 
contained. The impressions of an American woman who 
comes to England with an acute ‘‘ Sense of the Past,’’ and in 
quest of the beautiful Duchess, lend distance and approach 
to the main story, and afford opportunity for ‘ fingering ” 
in style. The drawback to the whole book, however, is the 


fact that it may appeal most to men, for a mirror shows them 
only lathered soap rather than the tragi-comedy of the 
cuticle. 

When Vincent Portal, in the first story of Miss Ertz’s 
book, looked into the glass he saw his other and horrible 
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POLITICAL MYTHS and 
ECONOMIC REALITIES 


By 
FRANCIS DELAISI 
Ready Now. Demy 8vo. 420 pp. 16s. net. 





ruptcies, chaos—these come 
when the myth essential for 
government clashes with the 
systems in use. If Europe 
neglects this fact and con- 
tinues as at present, we shall 
all have to pay the penalty. 





NOEL DOUGLAS, 


38, GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Edited by HAROLD COX. 


JANUARY, 1927. 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. By Prof. W. ALISON PHILLIPs. 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE PHILIPPINES. By CHARLES PETRIE. 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
EMPIRE AND CHURCH IN UGANDA AND KENYA. 

By ARCHDBACON W. E. OWEN. 
THE ORIGINS AND SPIRIT OF FASCISM. By LUIGI VILLARI, M.C. 
THE ANTIQUITY OF THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. By H. J. RANDALL. 
A CENTURY OF SUBURBANIZATION. By A. Wyatr TILBY. 
CONCERNING TRANSLATION. By J. LEWIS May. 
NEW LIGHT ON LORD ELLENBOROUGH. By W. A. J. ARCHBOLD. 
THE GENESIS OF THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. By R. A. ROBERTS. 
THE INDEX KEWENSIS AND NEW GARDEN PLANTS. 


By A. D. Corron. 

THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC oe 
y Sir J. A. R. MarRRiotr, M.P. 
THE WRITING OF NINETEENTH CENTURY HISTORY 


By KINGSLEY MARTIN. 

SOLDIERS AND STATESMEN 
By Colonel L. H. R. Por8-HENNESSY, D.S.O. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS. 





The 


English Historical Review 


Edited by C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A. 


JANUARY, 1927. Royal 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Articles. 

THE ARCHDEACONS OF CANTERBURY UNDER ARCHBISHOP 
CEOLNOTH (833-870 


). By Miss M. DBANESLY. 
THE CROWN AND ITS CREDITORS, ms 1333. 

By Professor JAMES F. WILLARD. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF RADCOT BRIDGE ON a 1387 
y J. N. L. “Myres. 
THE EXCISE SCHEME OF 1733. y Prof. yg ee. TURNER. 
BRITISH MEDIATION BETWEEN FRANCE AKD ge UNITED 
STATES IN 1834-6. By Prof. K. WEBSTER. 
Notes and Documents Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 
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of the Tax deducted. 
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with the Revenue Department and 
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any time with the utmost ease, and 
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withdrawn without delay, deduction 
or loss. 


There are no fees, commissions, or 
costs; there is no fluctuation or 
depreciation of capital; the Abbey 
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tionable security to investors. 
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self. This respectable Civil Servant, but wholly wicked 
uncle, attempted to drive his niece insane. The story is 
lightly touched in, but the mechanical advantages of dual 
personality in such fiction always seem to trace themselves 
back to Dr. Jekyll rather than to a knowledge of the stock 
“cases *’ in a psyehological course. Miss Ertz, in her other 
stories, shows a quiet and agreeable power of recording the 
milder reactions of character, but she shows, in the short 
story form, a certain hesitation. ‘‘ The Country Walk ”’ is 
a vivid open sketch of a shy, sincere person feeling completely 
‘“‘out of it’? amid a party of clever talkers. ‘‘ Hedda 
Speaks,”’ on the other hand, has an ingenious plot, and the 


situation in which an American wealthy man and an inde-. 


pendent woman find themselves, owing to an indiscreet 
matrimonial prophecy imparted by an embarrassing spirit 
under bad control at a séance, is cleverly solved by reversal. 
Miss Ertz moves between such opposites, and her excellent 
endeavour to reconcile her own individual note with the 
arbitrary short story form lends to her book an air of variety. 
The greater dangers caused by the commercialized length of 
the novel form may be seen in ‘‘ Good-Better-Best.’’ Mr. 
Lloyd writes with that accomplished and alarming fullness 
of style which appears to result from the law of 75,000 words. 
His triangle of a husband interested in criminology, his 
wife, and a weak-willed lover is interesting in itself. But his 
elaborate theories of ‘ protective colouring’’ and auto- 
suggestion precede his characters. The only conclusion 
possible is that the study of criminology is not a desirable 
hobby for men with unfaithful wives. 


AUSTIN CLARKE. 


ROMANTICS IN SPAIN 


Virgin Spain. Scenes trom the Spiritual) Drama of a Great 
People. By WALDO FRANK. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

A Romantic in Spain. By THEO ILE GAUTIER. Translated from 
the French with an introduction by CATHERINE ALISON 
PHILLIPS. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER’S ‘‘ Voyage en Espagne ’’ has been re- 
named in its English translation. Mr. Waldo Frank’s book 
might also be renamed ; for if Gautier is a romantic, Mr. 
Frank must be termed an ecstatic. Compared with him, 
Gautier becomes a realist and a cynic, with a refreshing 
ability to judge an object on its own merits. Mr. Frank will 
have no unrelated values, his aim being to assemble all the 
spiritual factors that have moulded Spain. To this end, each 
subject he touches on, whether historical, literary or descrip- 
tive, is strained and coaxed to yield the significance and sym- 
bolism his theme requires of it. Any merit his plan may 
have is choked by the gasping, worried phraseology in which 
it is presented ; a flow of ejaculatory words and phrases, 
bordering on incoherence, takes the place of argument and 
ordered lucidity. 

Approaching Spain from the hinterland of Africa and the 
Islamic faith, Mr. Frank seems to have arrived in the devout 
and breathless character of a whirling dervish. Whirling, 
he sees the sky :— 

‘‘ The sky of Spain is high. 

It is above Spain very high. 

It is a clear white sky. 

clouds are white. . 


It is above earth very high. 
It is separate from Spain... . 
Sunlight is white in it. And the 
.. It is a still sky.” 


Turning earthward, impressions become more intricate. 
“The town is a lay of alleys maggotting up the breast of 
the Sierra.’’ (Poor Gautier, arriving, famished, by the coach 
from Bordeaux, can boast no more sublimity than is implied 
in the detailed description of his first Spanish meal.) Mr. 
Frank continues in a whirling ecstasy, where much is 
glimpsed and little is plainly focused. Like Gautier, he 
describes a bull fight ; but description does not suffice. For 
him ‘‘ nothing is, but what is not”’ ; andthe bull fight be- 
comes a symbol. Rather, it becomes several symbols in as 
many sentences, all of which symbols finally ‘* equate to 
nullity.”’ ‘‘ Spain’s warring elements reach their locked 
fusion—Spain’s ultimate form.”’ For the conclusion which 
struggles through Mr. Frank’s verbosity is that Spain, by 
the attainment of her political and religious ideals, has 
sapped her energy, and can only be reawakened, or “ un- 
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locked,” by the new efforts of creative artists. Mr. Frank 
has collected plenty of material, and displays a certain skill 
in its arrangement ; but he needs to acquire a more stable 
mastery of the American language, and to realize that an 
abundant misuse of metaphor does not constitute style. 

One turns back with relief and enjoyment to Gautier, 
Lighty odd years have not appreciably dated his outlook nor 
served to dim his gaiety. He remains the young journalist, 
intensely alive to new impressions, with a jest for disillu- 
sions and an untiring capacity for minute and detailed 
description. Boldly individualistic, he stands in no awe of 
accepted values ; and his estimate of Spain’s eighth wonder, 
the Escorial, should be read in conjunction with Mr. Huxley's 
indictment of the Taj Mahal. Both publisher and translator 
are to be congratulated on introdur'ng the book to a larger 
public. 


ART BOOKS 


English Stained Glass. By HERBERT READ. (Putnam. £5 5s,} 
Samplers. By LEIGH ASHTON. (Medici Society. 17s. 6d.) 
Battersea Enamels. By EGAN MEw. (Medici Society. 17s. 6d.) 
European Glass. By WILFRED BUCKLEY. (Benn, £4 4s.) 
English ivories. By M. H. LONGHURST. (Putnam. £2 2s.) 
Bow Porcelain. By FRANK HURLBUTT. (Bell. £3 3s.) 


Mr. HERBERT READ’S book on ‘‘ English Stained Glass "’ has 
a twofold value and importance. First, it achieves admir- 
ably what it sets out to do as a complete study of its subject, 
about which Mr. Read seems to know all that is worth know- 
ing ; he presents it, moreover, with illuminating intelligence, 
and manages to render interesting a rather dry and neg- 
lected study. He shows that there is much more good 
stained glass in England than most people are probably 
aware of, and gives a detailed and scholarly history. His 
illustrations are chosen really to illustrate his theories, 
though to reproduce stained glass windows in a book, even in 
colour, is rather like letting the air out of a toy balloon; 
their luminosity, which is their life, is gone. 

But Mr. Read’s book is not only of interest to students 
of stained glass windows ; it has an additional and a greater 
value as the excursion into the thorny but well-trodden field 
of esthetics by one of the clearest minds and keenest intelli- 
gences of the present moment. In a very interesting and 
well-written introductory chapter Mr. Read gives a summary 
of the main influences in European art from the sixth cen- 
tury onwards, differentiating between two main streams of 
Byzantine art—the ‘imperial, hieratic’’ art and _ the 
‘ popular religious ’’ art—the early Gothic emerging eventu- 
ally from the latter. On the question of abstract art he 
quotes the German esthetician Wilhelm Worringer, explain- 
ing naturalistic, and abstract or geometrical, art as the 
results of two fundamentally different attitudes towards 
natural life, the former being ‘‘ founded on a sympathy be- 
tween the mind and the general forms and activities of 
nature,’ the latter seeing in nature ‘‘ a force confused and 
irregular,” or at any rate ‘‘ casual,”’ and finding a ‘‘ delight 
in formal rhythms for their own sake, and a desire to express 
a permanence of absolute ideas rather than a fleeting im- 
pression of naturai forms.’’ Mr. Read divides the develop- 
ment of the art of stained glass roughly into three main 
periods, according to the changes in general outlook and 
spirit (which, therefore, makes these same divisions applic- 
able, with but slight alteration, to other arts). These three 
periods are: The Age of Reason, 1150-1350 ; the rise and fall 
of the classical epoch of Christian art, generally known as 
the early Gothic period: The Age of Sentiment, 1350-1500 ; the 
rise and establishment of humanistic standards; the 
romantic or late Gothic period, reaching its fullest develop- 
ment about 1500: The Age of Fancy, 1500-1900 ; the humanistic 
decadence ; the age of ‘ fanciful’’ movements devoid of 
unanimity and religious sentiment. The characteristics of 
the first period—a period of ‘‘ popular religious '’ art—are 
two-dimensionality, stylization, symbolism, and arbitrary 
use of colour; of the second—a period of ‘‘ hieratic’’’ art— 
three-dimensionality, naturalism, natural mise-en-scéne, 


and natural use of colour. 
Mr. Ashton’s ‘‘ Samplers "" and Mr. Mew’s “ Battersea 
Enamels ”’ are excellent examples of how books of this kind 
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THE GOVERNMENT: ITS RECORD AND PROSPECTS. 
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THE FIVE PEARS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Rt. Hon. LORD OLIVIER, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
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The Room of the Children 


This Room, the first of its kind perhaps in the 
Kingdom, has been fitted and appointed with one 
idea, to give pleasure and satisfaction to the children 
who visit it. In addition to the ingenious tables and 
the little comfortable chairs, the low convenient 
shelves, and the delightful frieze, are books in such 
a selection as can nowhere else be seen. They are 
classified, also; that boys who want adventure stories, 
or historical romances, or tales of the sea, and girls 
who desire school tales, fairy books, or poetry may 
find them in each case close at hand, the best of their 
kind, and in most attractive editions. 


Come to the Room of the Children 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
Phones—Maytair 1223 and 1224 
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To Book-Collectors 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
aud report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CoO., 
140 STRAND, “W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 
Telegraphic and —— 

rand) Central 


Cable Address: * 1s: 
kmen, London. (Picesaully) Gerrard 174. 














AKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), 
John Bright Street, Birmingham, specialise in the 
buying, selling, and exchanging of scarce, out-of-print books 


on every subject. 








THE GROSVENOR LITERARY AGENCY xg 


is prepared to place Novels ana Technical books for new clients, 
and can put writers in touch with markets for short stories and 
newspaper articles. No reading fees or postages are charged, so 
that only material which is considered saleable is handled. Com- 
mission is charged only on work nlaced. Those interested should write to 


Miss L. Hughes, Secretary, 3, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
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Heath Cranton’s Books 


THE HIGHLAND CLANS OF SCOTLAND : 


Their History and Traditions. 

GECRGE EYRE-TODD. 122 Illustrations, including Reproduc- 
tions in Colours of Mclan’s celebrated Paintings of the 
Costumes of the Clans. Two Handsome Volumes. 70s. net. 


FOXES, | FOXHOUNDS AND FOXHUNTING 
RD CLAPHAM. Introduction by the late LORD 
WILLOUGHBSY DE BROKE. Plates, 33 Text Figures, and a 
Frontispiece in Colours by LIONEL EDWARDS. 


25s. net. Cheaper edition at 12s. 6d. net. 
ROLL AND GO: SONGS OF AMERICAN 








SAILORMEN 

JOANNA C. COLCORD. 8 Illustrations and many Shanties set 

to Music. 21s. net. 
MEMORIES AT RANDOM— 

Melton and Harborough, 

HENRY S. DAVENPORT. 2s. net. 


HUNTING, RACING, COACHING AND 
BOXING BALLADS 


GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL, M.B., C.M. Frontispiece in four 
colours and 16 large Collotype Plates in Pembroke Brown, none 


of which has heretofore appeared in a book or magazine. 21s. net. 
THE HAPPY FISHERMAN 

Fifty Years of Adventure with the Rod. 

W. M. GALLICHAN. 12 Photographs. 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHN PEEL 


Famous in Sport and Song. 
HUGH MACHELL. Foreword by VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, 
G.C.B. Frontispiece in four Colours, 30 Photographs, two 


Pedigrees and a Map. 106. 6d. net. 


A STATELY SOUTHERNER 


REX CLEMENTS. Author of “A Gipsy of the Horn,” now in 
its third edition. Illustrated. Is. 6d. net. 


YARNS FROM A WIND-JAMMER 


MANNIN CRAINE. Foreword by Commodore SIR BERTRAM 
F. HAYES, K.C.M.G., D.SO. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


SHANGHAIED OUT OF ’FRISCO IN THE 
NINETIES 


HIRAM P. BAILEY, F.R.G.S. 


ROUGH SHOOTING 
Being a book for the man of moderate means, with some 
Notes on Game Preservation and Vermin Extermination. 
RICHARD CLAPHAM. Introduction by VISCOUNT ULLS&S- 
WATER, G.C.B. . 2nd. Edition. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


WHAT THE VINTNFRS SELL 
LEN CHALONER. Foreword by ANDRE L. SIMON. Illustrated. 
(A very valuable book on wines.) 3s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





A Welsh Historical Novel : 
TREVOR OF NANT GWYNANT 


By J. H LLOYD. 7s. 6d. net 


There must be many interested in the history and literature of 
Wales who have felt considerable surprise and regret that no Welsh 
writer of fiction has ever sought to honour the memory of his famous 
fellow-countryman, Owen Glendower, and bring before the eyes of 
the reader the very form and image of the time, so fraught with 
romantic interest, in which that spicabtehie figure played such an 
heroic and conspicuous part. In this book a notably successful 
attempt has been made to remove that reproach and render a new 
service to the cause of Welsh literature. 


THE BEAUTIES OF THE DIVINE 
COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI 


(ITALIAN AND ENGLISH) 
Chosen and Translated by 
THOMAS WaTSON DUNCAN 
8/6 net. 64 Ins. x 4 ins. 456 pages. 


“. .. a dignified and reliable key to Dante’s thought, and is a 
not Sandeonate vehicle for the intense and fervent feeling with which 
that age is expressed in the original.”—Times Lil. Sup. 

“Mr. Duncan’s volume is a treasure .. . the choice of excerpts is 
admirable.’’—Tablet. 

“ Regarded as an anthology it may be said that there is justifica- 
tion for everything Mr. Duncan has included and his book has in 
a high degree the merit that all anthologies must have. It enables 
one to dip into Dante. It is almost a bedside book, a thing that 
the LB COMMEDIA never could be.”—The Nation. 

“ Will be cordially welcomed by all students of Dante.” 

—Irish Independent. 








The ‘“‘ Yorkshire Observer" describes Heath Cranton, Ltd., 
as ‘“‘one of our younger and enterprising Publishing 
Houses building up a good and sound _ reputation.” 
They are always pleased to consider MSS. for publication. 





Send for complete list. 


6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, 


E.C.4 
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may be produced. Each has a concise introduction and 
seventy-eight plates, of which six are in colour, admirably 
reproduced, and they are sold at the comparatively low price 
of 17s. 6d. Mr. Ashton is in the department of Textiles at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, whence he draws many of 
his illustrations. He is concerned mainly with English 
samplers—England during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, as he says, may be regarded as the home of the 
sampler—but gives illustrations also of samplers from other 
countries, Germany, Denmark, Spain, Belgium, and America, 
from which latter country come many of the most amusing 
designs. Mr. Mew confines himself strictly to enamels of 
1750-1756 which can be proved to have come from the factory 
at York House, Battersea. Many of these have great charm, 
and the designs of some of them have considerable artistic 
merit. 

These other three books also may be recommended as 
excellent and carefully compiled studies of their respective 
subjects. Mr. Buckley’s book on ‘‘ European Glass "’ is the 
most comprehensive work that has yet appeared on a fas- 
cinating subject. It contains over a hundred plates, beauti- 
fully reproduced from photographs, from examples in the 
author’s collection, of glass-work from Egypt, China, and 
North America, as well as most of the European countries. 
There are some beautiful specimens of Dutch diamon? 
engraving and an essay on it by Dr. Ferrand Hudig, and 
chapters by Mr. Buckley on the history. of glass-making, the 
various kinds of decoration, with descriptions of the glass 
of different countries. Miss Longhurst includes under 
‘Ivories "’ also bone carvings, specimens of which are found 
in Great Britain as early as the eighth century. She gives 
many illustrations, some of which, such as the fourteenth- 
century Crucifix from the Victoria and Albert Museum, are 
extremely beautiful, and includes, besides a historical intro- 
duction, an index to collections, a bibliography, and a cata- 
logue. Mr. Hurlbutt illustrates his book on **‘ Bow Porce- 
Jain’’ with a few sketches in colour done by himself and 
about sixty half-tone plates, of each of which he gives a full 
description. He also gives a history of the Old Bow Factory, 
descriptions of the manufacture, of the marks, chemical 
analyses, &c., and traces the various sources of influence 
on form and decoration. 

ANGUS DAVIDSON. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Messrs. CONSTABLE publish a new, revised and enlarged, 
edition of Mr. Havelock Ellis’s ‘‘ A Study of British Genius”’ 
(17s.), which was originally published twenty-three years 
ago. It contains four new chapters. 

‘* The Historical Life of Christ,’’ by J. Warschauer (Benn, 
15s.), traces the events narrated by the Evangelists in their 
chronological order ; the author suggests that it might be 
called an eschatological Life of Christ. ‘‘ The Heart of 
Emerson’s Journals,’ by Bliss Perry (Constable, 7s. 6d.), is 
a selection from the journals which occupy ten volumes. 

‘‘ The Fall of Robespierre and other Essays,’’ by Albert 
Mathiez (Williams & Norgate, 8s. 6d.), continues M. Mathiez’s 
previous studies and interpretations of Robespierre’s part in 
the Revolution. ‘* The Great Days of Versailles,’’ by G. F. 
Bradby (Benn, 12s. 6d.), is a second edition of a book which 
gives an account of Louis XIV., his Ministers and mistresses. 

In ‘‘ The Ladies!’’ by E. Barrington, author of ‘‘ Glorious 
Apollo’ (Benn, 10s. 6d.,) we have half-fiction, half-history, 
an ‘‘ attempt to recreate ’’ Mrs. Pepys, Esther Johnson, Lady 
Mary Montagu, and other famous ladies, including some in 
Jane Austen’s novels. Mrs. Pepys is ‘‘ recreated ’’ in a diary 
of her own writing. 

The art of ‘“‘ colour music ’’ has had many pursuers in 
recent years. ‘‘ Colour-Music, the Art of Light,” by A. B. 
Klein (Crosby Lockwood, 36s.), is an exhaustive account of 
the various experiments and theories. 

‘** Anglo-Irish Literature,’ by Hugh Law (Longmans, 6s.), 
gives a short and useful account of Irishmen’s contributions 
to English literature from the seventeenth century to the 
present-day. 


THE NATION & ATHENEZUM 


Among recent travel or topographical books are: 
‘* Routes des Alpes,’’ a guide for Motorists to the French 
Alpine Roads, by Cecil B. Waterlow (Iliffe, 7s. 6d.) ; ‘* Along 
the Rivieras of France and Italy,’’ by Gordon Home (Dent, 
7s. 6d.) ; ‘* Zermatt and its Valley,’’ by Francois Gos (Cassell, 
15s.) ; ‘‘ Agricola’s Road into Scotland, the Great Roman 
Road from York to the Tweed,” by Jessie Mothersole (Bodley 
Head, 10s. 6d.). 

Messrs. Nelson publish an interesting ‘‘ Geography from 
the Air,’’ by E. M. Sanders (2s. 6d.), an introduction to 
general geography for junior pupils, with photographs taken 
from the air. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 
bas +e Party. By ANTON CHEKHOV. (Stanley Paul. 

s. 6d. 

We are here offered, in a translation by Mr. A. E. 
Chamot, one of Chekhov's longest works, written in 1885, and 
one which may fairly be described as a novel. It purports 
to be Chekhov’s revision of a murder mystery, the manuscript 
of which we are to conceive as being laid before him by a 
provincial magistrate. This Kamyshev himself plays a 
prominent part in ‘‘ The Shooting Party,’’ the story of the 
murder of a flimsy-natured girl married to a middle-aged 
widower. To any reader not soaked in the atmosphere of 
Chekhov’s work the struggles between Kamyshev, the sup- 
posed author of the novel, and his creator must prove slightly 
confusing ; for Kamyshev is a cynic, and debauched, and yet 
he cannot tell his story without lapsing into the regretful 
musing over incoherent wrongs and the unreasoning pity 
which were the native air of the man who made him. There 
is humour of a kind in some of the earlier chapters, and the 
dissolute Count, and kind, improvident, devoted doctor, are 
very familiar types ; but the co-ordination between Kamyshev 
and Chekhov as authors is not skilfully carried out—unless 
Kamyshev were even a more consummate hypocrite than 
appears. The song of a young girl as she dashes into a room 
unexpectedly full of company, a grotto or flower-bed in the 
rambling gardens of a shabby mansion, the ‘‘ holy ’’ look on 
the face of an old servant—such touches are not entirely 
without significance, and we remember that the book repre- 
sents a stage in the development of a man whose later work 
was something supremely beyond this. There would seem, 
however, to be a certain futility in passing judgment on work 
written under economic pressure by a man who was not a 


novelist. 
s * J 


An Old Man’s Folly, By FLoyD DELL. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


Although much has been sacrificed to speed and com- 
prehensiveness, the central idea of Mr. Dell’s new book is 
romantically pleasing. Starting from New England in the 
‘fifties, he asks us to imagine several marriages between 
practical young men and transcendental young women who 
together read Emerson and attend anti-slavery meetings. 
Among their children appear two cousins, Christopher and 
Nathaniel Windle. Christopher dies in the Civil War, but 
not before he has implanted in his less adventurous and 
artistic cousin a passionate longing to sanctify with beauty, 
pity, and rebellion common life and mechanical society. 
Thanks to the memory of Christopher and to one meeting in 
young manhood with a sympathetic young mill-girl, there 
lies dormant in Nathaniel, the respectable if rather passive 
man of business, a spirit of revolutionary idealism which 
sends him, in his sixties, hot-foot even to the cells with 
Socialists and aliens. In a young journalist and Ann Eliza- 
beth, a young woman student, Wells by nature as by name, 
he has a vision of Christopher and the sympathetic Ada 
reincarnated, and, lavishing upon them a touching hero- 
worship, he works hard to bring them together. The latter 
part of the book is a one-sided revelation of American 
pacifism and the horrors of war-time legislation. The 
idealism of Mr. Windle remains attractive and carries him 
to a gallant death, but throughout the book characterization 
has suffered at the expense of portraying the idea and native 
air of revolution, and the exchanging of Socialist or socio- 
logical platitudes obscures human feeling. Neither Joe nor 
his Ann Elizabeth nor the wife from whom she removes him 
has much more vitality than a newspaper article—a fault 
common to propaganda novels rather than inherent in Mr. 
Dell’s more completely romantic work. 
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) INANCE is no longer the interest of a few, and 

Sc, nowadays even the most audacious of politicians 
would not—like Lord Randolph at the Treasury 
—declare an ignorance of “those damned dots.” 
In recent years there has been a remarkable 
development of the attention paid by all classes 
of the community to financial affairs, and this is in a large 
measure due to the fact, so vividly demonstrated recently by 
Mr. Runciman, that England has become a nation of 
investors. 





The Daily News is followed by thousands of 
investors, large and small, who appreciate the information 
and guidance of its City Page. A new financial feature, 
the Small Investors’ Market, recently added to the news 
pages of the Daily News, greatly enhances its value to 
this type of reader—a type that forms the backbone of 
national prosperity. 


The object of this feature, which is under the 
direction of the City Editor, Mr. A. S. Wade, is to provide 
an ‘Open Sesame” into the magic cave of investments for 
the small man, for whom little is done through the normal 
Stock Exchange channels, and also tu safeguard him from 
the wiles of the share-hawkers. 


_ Under the direction of Mr. Wade, the City Page of the Da‘/y News gives 
all the news of the markets and the Stock Exchange, and its comments ‘are 
marked by that clearness and breadth of knowledge that have been appraised 
by the leading financial papers of the country. 


Keep posted in the 


¢ 
Latest City News 
by reading the AT 1] ls 
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BOOK IN BRIEF 


Are the Jews a Race? By KARL KAUTSKY. Translated from the 
2nd German Edition. (Cape. 9s.) 

Kautsky’s discussion of Jewish problems which appeared 
first in 1914, and in its full German edition in 1921, was well 
worth translating. Kautsky is an excellent controversialist, 
and his exposure of the absurdities of ‘‘ pure race *’ theories, 
including those of a modern Zionist, like Zollschan, is 
amusing and thorough, though perhaps a little wordy. He 
presents evidence to prove that both the physical and mental 
peculiarities, commonly attributed to Jews as a race, are 
not in fact racial, or even, in many cases, markedly Jewish. 
Fishberg’s American investigations show that in New York 
City only about 13 per cent. of the Jewish population possess 
‘Jewish noses,’’ while other non-Jewish districts can be 
found where the percentage of hooked noses is at least twice 
as large. After applying similar statistical evidence to each 
supposed Jewish characteristic he argues that the alleged 
mental peculiarities of Jews come from their long segregation 
in cities to which they have been bound, not only, as in 
Eastern Europe, by the ghetto, but equally in London and 
New York by their religion and their economic opportunities. 
Judaism, he argues, ‘‘ developed to the highest point the 
properties of the city-dweller,’’ and draws its strength—as a 
specific group, segregated from its environment—from anti- 
Semitism alone, from persecution. In the absence of the 
latter, it would have been absorbed long ago. Kautsky 
therefore ridicules the schemes of Zionists, not only because 
they are economically unsound and cannot do more than 
establish a new ‘‘ Palestinian ghetto’’ for a few thousand 
Jews, but also because Zionism is ‘‘ not a progressive, but a 
reactionary movement.’’ The liberation of the Jews, in his 
view. will come from their absorption in other races, and 
the influence of Jewish culture and Jewish genius will find 
its full influence when it has “‘ burst the fetters of Judaism.” 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


THE 3s. Beltona records this month are ‘‘ The Garden of your 
Heart’ and ‘*‘I hear you calling,’’ sung by Jack Wright, 
tenor (6070), and ‘‘ One of the Guards "’ and ‘‘ Come to the 
Cook-House Door,’’ sung by Howard Fry, baritone (6069). 
The 2s. 6d. records include: ‘‘ At Peace with the World "’ 
and ‘‘ Here in my Arms,” violin solos by Gordon Taylor 
(1134) ; ‘‘Sabre and Spurs"* and ‘‘ Knights of Columbus,”’ 
marches, by the Beltona Military Band (1136); ‘‘ Valse 
Oriental '’ and ‘‘ Marche Vivacite,’’ zither banjo, by Jan 
Wien (1137) ; ‘‘ Until *’ and ‘‘ Drinking Song,’’ sung by Frank 
Twigg, bass (1122) ; ‘‘ While the Sahara Sleeps’ and ‘ For 
Baby and Me,”’ sung by John Roberts, baritone (1119) ; and 
the following foxtrots: ‘‘ While the Sahara Sleeps ”’ and ‘“‘ In 
a Little Garden,’’ Sunny South Orchestra (1120) ; ‘‘ Looking 
at the World ” and ‘“* I never knew what the Moonlight could 
do,’’ American Dance Orchestra (1133) ; ‘‘ Tell me you love 
me '’ and ‘*‘ Lavender Waltz,’’ Southern States Band (1130) ; 
‘‘Cross Your Heart’? and ‘‘ Don’t Forget,’’ Sutherland 
Orchestra (1129). 






















Advertised or reviewed 
in “THe Nation” or any 
other paper can be obtained through 
any of the 1,250 Bookshops & Bookstalls of 


_W.H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
PARIS. } (BRUSSELS. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


AM not in the least surprised to hear that some of the 
| es companies are growing uneasy about the un. 
remunerative nature of that section of their business 
which emanates from owners of small and inexpensive cars, 
I have seen a few smashes during the last twelve months, 
and in nearly every instance the severity of the collision has 
fallen upon cars under 14 h.p. Inquiries in repair shops pro- 
vide corroborative evidence that insurance companies are 
being called upon to meet a large number of comparatively 
heavy claims for damages sustained by cars on which very 
modest premiums have been paid. 

We may safely assume that the majority of new owner- 
drivers are to be found on small cars, and their experience is 
to a large extent responsible for the heavy casualty list. If 
figures were published, I think we should be surprised to 
learn how much money is paid by the insurance companies 
in respect of damage done to cars less than a year old. 

Premiums paid on the most expensive and high-powered 
cars are already bearing a share of the heavy claims made 
by owners of small vehicles, and if there is to be any increase 
in rates it should in equity be imposed in the section where 
the greatest hazards are borne. 


ASTONISHING PROGRESS. 

Owner-drivers should find great satisfaction in the dis- 
closure that the exports of British motor vehicles have during 
the past year exceeded imports by about 11,400, and that the 
value of cars sent abroad was more than double the value of 
vehicles imported, the trade balance amounting to little less 
than £4,000,000. 

These are remarkable figures, when we remember that 
there has been a general lowering of prices, and warrant 
the suggestion repeatedly made in these columns that British 
manufacturers are not only producing excellent cars, but 
selling them at prices which interest buyers overseas as well 
as at home. 

A MUCH-NEEDED IMPROVEMENT. 

Many motorists, at this part of the year particularly, 
are realizing that the orthodox windscreen, with straight 
divided panels, without a rubber-sealed joint, leaves much to 
be desired. Rain as it drops off the top panel is blown on to 
the inside of the glass and fouls the driver’s vision. At the 
request of friends who are searching for a remedy I have 
gone into the matter with a coachbuilder, who has carried 
out a scheme which may interest some of my readers. 

The experiment has been made on a touring car, without 
scrapping the metal pillars or disturbing the channelling 
embedded in the cowl. 

The channels carrying the old upper and lower panels 
have been welded together and fitted with one sheet of 
Triplex glass, without any division. 

The expense of new framing, therefore, has been avoided, 
and at a small cost the whole of the metal work has been 
replated. 

No one would suspect that the screen as it stands now 
had been altered in any way. The owner of the car is 
delighted with the result. We have tested it in heavy rain 
and in falling snow, with and without an electric wind 
screen wiper in operation, and I have not the least hesitation 
in stating that visibility is improved tremendously. 


A BRIGHT HUMBER IDEA. 

The Humber Company is incorporating a bright idea in 
its new six-cylinder touring car. Down the side of each pillar 
of the windscreen a strip of celluloid, perhaps fifteen inches 
deep and two or three inches. wide, is fixed in a metal frame, 
and the side curtains fit close up to this. Perfect protection 
against wind and rain is thereby obtained without destroying 
the driver’s vision, as the celluloid strip, although narrow 
and unobtrusive, is sufficient to enable the man at the wheel 
to see any vehicle or pedestrian approaching from the offside. 


A Piucky LaDy DRIVER. 

The wife of the Hon. Victor Bruce is the only British 
prize-winner in the motor-car endurance tests at Monte 
Carlo. She started out from John O’Groats in a six-cylinder 
A.C. Car, and secured Sixth place out of sixty-six starters, 
winning 5,000 francs in prize-money. In last year’s rally het 
husband took the premier award with 25,000 francs in cash. 


RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Mr. Rayner Roberts has for many years been recognized 
as an exceptionally well-informed writer on motoring sub- 
jects, and his wide experience as an Owner-Driver is at the 
service of our readers. Communications should be addressed 
to the Motor Editor, THE NATION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Greal 
James Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Ninety-seventh Annual General Meeting was held at 
39, King Street, Cheapside, on Wednesday last, John Maynard 
Keynes, the Chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman said: We are again able to say that the 
National Mutual has experienced a satisfactory year. Our new 
pusiness has slightly increased, our average policy is larger, 
and our profits from trading and interest exceed those of last 
year by nearly £20,000. The decrease in the premium income 
and the increase in the expense ratio are due, in accordance 
with the explanation I made last year, to the smaller sum which 
we received in single premiums in 1926 as compared with 1925. 
If in both years we were to substitute equivalent annual 
premiums for the single premiums received we should find that 
our annual premium income had increased by about £7,000, 
while the expense ratio had decreased by about 6s. per cent. and 
was nearly 1 per cent. below the average of the post-war years. 
Moreover, our total expenditure on Commission and Expenses 
of Management is somewhat less than in 1925 in spite of the 
increase in the New Business. 

Our gross profits for the year from all sources amount to 
£150,465, as compared with £153,864 in 1925, and are made up 
as follows:— 





£ £ 
Profit from Mortality we ae wei #38 35,353 
Profit from Miscellaneous sources ... ee 9,487 
+ 12,500 
Interest earnings in excess of 3 per cent. 
on mean fund excluding carry-forward 
from 1925... act _s i bial ie 58,162 + 7,000 
(nearly) 
Capital appreciation on securities sold or 
revalued (before making special allocation) 19,691 — 25,000 
Interest earned on the carry-forward from 
the previous year As es ie 27,772 + 2,250 


£150,465 


Net rate of interest #413 3 + 1s. 9d. per cent. 
I have given the Mortality-profit separately as it is a large 
amount for us, and is due to our remarkably light mortality. I 
also state it as a separate definitely ascertained figure, because 
it is a too common practice to give the difference between actual 
and expected claims, leaving it to be inferred that this differ- 
ence represents the profit on mortality. It is nothing of the 
sort, since the total of actual claims*thus stated treats equally 
claims falling on young lives and policies recently effected with 
claims falling on old lives and policies of long-standing. 

In respect of our invested funds, we have secured on the 
year only a smal] appreciation in capital value—about £20,000. 
This is not so large as in recent years, but, as I pointed out a 
year ago, capital appreciation is bound to be an irregular item, 
in respect of which we cannot hope to repeat year by year the 
figures of our best years. However, we have now been on the 
right side for six consecutive years, and have accumulated 
altogether from this source the sum of £665,000, or about 16 per 
cent. of our mean fund during this period, the whole of which 
has been employed so far in strengthening our resources in 
various ways, mainly by additions to the carry-forward, which 
now yields us an interest income of about £28,000 a year, quite 
apart from the results of any year in respect of current business. 

I called attention last year to the unusually large proportion 
of our assets which we were holding in British Government 
securities, and I added that it was not the policy of the Board 
to hold so large a proportion of our funds in this way as a 
general rule. During the past year this figure has been slightly 
reduced, namely, to £2,112,000. Your Board has been proceeding 
slowly and carefylly with the task of finding an outlet for the 
Society’s funds in securities yielding on the average a somewhat 
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higher rate of interest. They will do their best to proceed 
further in the same direction during the current year. For our 
British Government securities still represent 58 per cent. of our 
Stock Exchange securities and 44 per cent. of our total invested 
funds. 

The heavy investment of life offices generally in British 
Government securities is, of course, entirely a post-war pheno- 
menon, and, on the average of the leading offices, the tide has 
already begun to turn in the oppusite direction. Figures recently 
published show that for twenty-six leading offices the propor- 
tions of British Government securities to total investments have 
been as follows:— 


1913. 1922. 1924. 
0.23 40.30 35.87 


It is right for the Treasury to proceed on as optimistic a 
hypothesis as possible as to the future rate of interest at which 
they will be able to borrow. But it will be prudent to remember 
that with the vastly increased volume of outstanding debt, 
Consols, new or old, are bound to stand on a more strictly com- 
petitive basis with alternative investments than was the case 
formerly. Policyholders have become accustomed to bonuses 
which presume, in most cases, that the office is earning on the 
average a net rate of interest of not much less than 4% per cent. 
after payment of income-tax. If an attempt is made to put 
British Government securities on a basis appreciably below 
4 per cent, net, it is certain that in many quarters a powerful 
stimulus will be brought into play to find more profitable out- 
lets for invested funds. 

Guessing at the future rate of interest is, in my opinion, 
one of the most puzzling problems in the world. I am quite 
unable to take a confident view either way. Before the war 
Great Britain, France, and Germany set the pace in the inter- 
national loan market. Henceforward it will be the United 
States. Is the United States going to have such a surplus of 
savings over her own needs and-such confidence in the prevail- 
ing conditions of the outside world that she will be prepared 
to subscribe heavily year by year to first-class international 
securities at a yield of less than 5 per cent., as we used to do? 
The answer to this question is going to determine by its indirect 
reactions the equilibrium price of British Government long- 
dated securities, far more than anything the British Treasury 
can do by ingenious methods of funding or by powerful sinking 
funds. Nevertheless for the first time in more than three years 
past I incline to agree with the prevailing opinion that, so far 
as the near future is concerned, the signs seem to be set in favour 
of a somewhat lower rate of interest. 

We maintain last year’s figure of 44s. per cent. compound 
on all classes of with-profit policies, and we are giving an 
additional bonus for this year of 6s. per cent. compound, making 
50s. altogether, on Whole-Life with-profit policies. The total cost 
of this is covered by the ordinary profits of the year, excluding 
capital appreciation and interest earned on the carry-forward. 
The relative terms which we and other offices quote for Endow- 
ment Assurance policies and Whole-Life policies respectively are 
based on certain assumptions which have come in course of 
time to differ from actual experience by far more than the 
margin of reasonable precaution which they represented when 
this method was first adopted. The rise in the rate of interest 
and the fall in mortality as compared with the life-tables still 
in use, which is all that actuaries have to work on pending 
the completion of the new tables, have been so considerable as 
seriously to upset the parities between the existing premiums 
on the two leading classes of policies. Put very roughly, the 
decline in mortality brings us more surplus profit in the case of 
Whole-Life policies than it does in the case of Endowment Assur- 
ance policies, so that this differentiation in bonus will involve 
no injustice to the holders of Endowment Assurances. Indeed 
we calculate that the balance of advantage is still, if anything, 
very slightly in their favour. Other encouragements to Whole- 
Life business, which we have already put into practice, have 
resulted in the proportion of this type of policy to our total 
New Business increasing from 27§ per cent. in 1925 to 40 per 
cent. in 1926. With the additional bonus now declared and 
having regard to our rates of premium and the general strength 
of our position, we can now claim, I think, to be the most 
attractive office in the country to the applicant for a Whole-Life 
policy. 
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THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


AN IDEA FOR MR. BRUCE—DOLLAR BONDS—SAFETY CABLE—V.0.C. HOLDING. 


TEMPORARY squeeze in the money market, a further 
A restening in the sterling-dollar exchange, not to men- 

tion the dispatch of troops to China, were sufficient to 
bring down prices in the gilt-edged market and to destroy 
hopes of a reduction in Bank rate this week. But the real 
tone of the investment market was shown in the over- 
subscription of two recent issues—the £2,500,000 6} per 
cent. cumulative preference shares of the White Star Line, 
Ltd., and the £4,250,000 of 5 per cent. Nigerian Govern- 
ment Stock, 1947-57. The White Star Line preference issue, 
which is guaranteed as to capital and interest by the Royal 
Mail Line, should prove a popular security for trustees. 
It can be bought now at a premium of 9d. We should like 
to think that the over-subscription of the Nigerian loan 
was due in no small measure to the publication with the 
prospectus of a “‘statistical statement relative to the 
revenue, expenditure, and trade of the Colony and Protec- 
torate of Nigeria from 1916 to 1925.”” This procedure surely 
suggests a way out for Mr. Bruce. The traditional brevity 
of an Australian loan prospectus need not be disturbed, 
but an enclosure containing the financial and economic 
statistics required by the curious-minded might be handed 
out as a Government condescension. We do not hold up 
the Nigerian statement as a model, for the information it 
contains is somewhat meagre, but the publication of a 
statistical summary might well be followed by Australian 


borrowers. 
+ * 7 


We have received a select list of American bonds and 
stocks from a firm of London stockbrokers. Attention is 
therein drawn to foreign bonds for obvious reasons. In the 
first place, foreign bonds are practically the only sound high 
coupon bonds left in the New York market at reasonable 
prices. With the low interest rates prevailing in the United 
States all kinds of redeemable bonds are being refunded into 
lower-yielding issues. Most of the high coupon bonds issued 
in 1921, it is said, have already been refunded. In the 
second place, foreign Government bonds have only recently 
participated in the general rise in American bond prices. A 
few, it is true, have advanced to levels higher than those 
ruling in London for identical securities, but many are still 
standing around a 7 per cent. yield basis. That will not 
last. The purchasers of foreign bonds, as a partner of 
J. P. Morgan & Company has now happily discovered, are 
** people all over the United States who are investing their 
savings.” As confidence in foreign currencies returns, the 
demand for foreign bonds will broaden. Finally, it seems 
that the volume of savings in America (in spite of the 
instalment system of purchasing motor cars and household 
goods) is rather more than the volume of first-class bonds 
can absorb. There is, in fact, a shortage of sound new 
issues, and this shortage is likely to continue while there 
is less need on the part of industrial companies to borrow 
from the public. The outlook for the American bond 
market, whatever happens to trade, is therefore promising. 


+ * * 
We select the following as representative of the dollar 


foreign bonds standing at attractive prices :— 
Yield jl cent. 


Bonds. Price. Flat. ith Redemp. 
Austrian Government 7% (1948)... a 6.76 6.64 
uarant 
Kingdom of Belgium 8% (194 109 1.82 7.81 
Rhine-Main-Danube oo 1%, (1950) 1023 6.81 6.88 
(Guaranteed by German Government) 
German Cons. aaa Loan 1 1% taped 101 6.98 6.85 
Finland 7% (1950) . ‘ - 1014 6.87 6.85 
Hungary 74% (1944 1044 7.15 7.07 
European eg and Investment Cor- 
poration 74% pm ead oo 99 7.57 741 
Argentine 6%. (1959 o- = BB 6.07 6.12 
San Paulo (Coffee Te ‘8% (ioe) .. piss Sa 7.62 7.62 
Rio de Janeiro 8% (1946) . «+ 1084 7.15 7.66 
Peru 8% (1944)... es 1045 71.62 1.5 


All prices are “ and interest.” 


The interest on these bonds is free of all American taxation 
for non-American holders. 


One of the American industrial stocks included in this 
London broker’s list is Safety Cable Company, which is 
worth the British investor’s notice, This Company, which 
manufactures and distributes all kinds of electric wire and 
cables used by telephone and telegraph and electric light 
and power companies, has recently acquired the business of 
the American Insulated Wire and Cable Company and that 
of the Brenner Mervis Company of Chicago. These acquisi- 
tions, which greatly strengthen the Company’s position in 
the Middle West, follow on the amalgamation in 1925 with 
the Safety Insulated Wire Company, Phillips Wire Company, 
and the A.A. Wire Company, all of them old-established 
concerns. The Phillips Wire and Brenner Mervis companies 


are making the copper rods and base copper wire which are, 


the principal raw materials required by the cable factories. 
The Safety Cable Company, on both its manufacturing and 
selling sides, is therefore established on a sound and 
thorough basis; it numbers among its customers some of 
the biggest electric light and power companies of America. 
The total outstanding stock of the Safety Cable Company 
after its recent acquisitions will be approximately 188,000 
shares of no par value. The past profits of the Company do 
not indicate the present earning power of the associated 
companies, but it may be observed that for the last three 
years, after allowing for depreciation, bond interest, and 
federal taxes, the net earnings have averaged $7.6 per 
share, while for the first nine months of 1926, after allowing 
for reserves for minority interests, and after setting up a 
special reserve against a possible decline in the market price 
of the raw material, the earnings were at the rate of $8 per 
share per annum. Quarterly dividends are now being paid 
at the rate of $4 per share per annum. It seems reasonable 
to anticipate an increase in the dividend distributions this 
year. The assets of the Company amounted on the book 
value on September 80th to $4.890,715, but the present 
market value after depreciation was approximately 
$6,647,525. On the market value the equity belonging to 
the ordinary shareholders is equivalent to over $60 a share. 
The balance-sheet at September 30th, 1926, showed a sur- 
plus of current assets over current liabilities of over 
$5,000,000, of which $865,000 was in cash. At the present 
price of 554 the shares would yield 7.2 per cent. on the basis 
of a $4 dividend and 9 per cent. on the basis of a $5 
dividend. 


* * + 


Two months ago we foreshadowed a bonus distribution 
by the V.O.C. Holding Company. The shares were then 
standing under 8}. They are now 8 15-16 cum-rights (that 
is, the right to subscribe at par for one new share for every 
two shares held), and at the recent shareholders’ meeting 
the Chairman announced that the Company would be in a 
position to pay a dividend of 15 per cent. in respect of the 
1926 operations. We think that V.O.C. Holding shares, 
standing at the equivalent of under £8 ex rights (valuing 
the rights at about 18s.), are one of the most attractive 
speculative investments in the class of oil-producing com- 
panies. The figures of production which the Chairman 
gave at the general meeting were remarkable enough. In 
1925 the Company’s output was about 690,000 metric tons. 
In 1926 it had increased to approximately 1,890,000 metric 
tons. The rate of output for the first two weeks of 1927, 
if maintained for the whole year, would give a production 
for 1927 in excess of 8,000,000 metric tons. Of 116 new 
wells brought in during 1926, not one was a failure. The 
increase in capital from £8,600,000 to £5,400,000, is not 
out of proportion to the increase in production. A large 
sum, amounting to about £1,500,000, was spent last year 
in field works necessitated by the huge output of oil. A 
yearly output of 8,000,000 metric tons, which is an increase 
of nearly 60 per cent. over 1926 figures, is going to return 
handsome profits on a capital of £5,400,000. 
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January 29, 1927 


COMPANY MEETING. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


The Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of the 
above Bank was held on Thursday at the Head Office, Lothbury, 
E.c. Mr. Walter Leaf (the Chairman) presided. 

The Chairman said that since they met a year ago the 
country had been passing through a time of severe trial, a trial 
which had brought to the test the foundations of the whole 
economic structure of our institution. They had attained, at 
least for the moment, respite, where the country could take 
stock of its position and look forward to its policy in the future. 
The share taken by the banks in the struggle of the last eight 
months had been indirect. They had had nothing to do with 
the industrial and political issues, except as they had been 
affected by the general depression of trade. They had had to 
give help to some of the large industries concerned, and to make 
considerable provision for the risks which they took in so doing, 
but, on the whole, it might be said that the commerce of the 
country had stood the strain with an extraordinary display of 
strength. One obvious result of the great strike had been to 
show that our economic reserves of strength were far greater 
than any of us supposed. There has been no recourse to foreign 
loans to help the situation here, and the only conclusion to be 
drawn was that the amount both of our own savings at home 
and of our ‘“‘ invisible exports ’’ must be greatly in excess of any 
estimates that had been put forward. So far as the strike was 
intended as sabotage directed against the industrial and com- 
mercial stability of the kingdom it had proved a complete 
failure. 





INDUSTRY: LINES OF DEVELOPMENT. 


After observing that it was not easy to feel the same satis- 
faction if they regarded the terms on which the truce in the coal 
industry had been brought about, and the prospect of an endur- 
ing peace to follow, the Chairman sketched what were the lines, 
in his opinion, on which industry was destined to develop in the 
future, The future organization of industry would be ruled by 
the two main principles that production must be upon the 
largest possible scale, but that it must be vitalized by rivalry 
and competition. To this end the State would intervene to see 
whether there was no danger of monopoly or operation in the 
interest of one particular class. f 

Illustrating this by the case of their own industry, banking, 
the Chairman recalled that not long since bank amalgamations 
were proceeding at a rapidly accelerating pace until it seemed 
that the whole banking business of the country might be col- 
lected into a few hands. The State thereupon intervened and 
laid a veto upon any more ainalgamations by the Big Banks, 
and that veto was still in force. But the control of the State 
went even further than this. The banks had been deprived by 
the State of the control of currency and the power of creating 
credit involved in it. That, which was once considered to be 
the very essence of banking, now belonged to the Treasury. And 
the control of the rate of interest by which all deflation or 
inflation was managed, had equally been confided to the Bank 
of England, and in this the joint stock banks had no voice what- 
ever. Beyond this, the Bank of England acting with, if not 
directly on behalf of, the Government, exercised a very real 
control over the policy of the joint stock banks, as was made 
clear enough very recently in the enforcement of the embargo 
on the issue of foreign loans. Generally, the banks recognized it 
as their duty to support the policy of the Bank of England. 
They were thus for all practical purposes as much under control 
as if they were nationalized, while at the same time, instead of 
being governed by a bureaucracy and red tape, they were stimu- 
lated by the keenest of competition among themselves, and by 
a professional pride in the standard of efficiency thus set up and 
maintained. Moreover, their management was practically demo- 
cratic, ‘the hoidings of shares in the Big Five Banks were so 
humerous that each holding represented a very small capital. 
There were in effect about 275,000 shareholders among the five, 
owning an aggregate capital of over £60 millions, giving an 
average holding of under £220; the sub-divisions of capital 
could hardly go much further. Moreover, the executive control 
was entirely in the hands of the staff. The Directors, to whom 
the duty of supervision was entrusted, were themselves the paid 
servants of the shareholders, 


THE COMMON WEAL. 

Another rapidly growing and important industry which was 
how in course of reorganization on very similar lines was that 
of Electric Supply. So far as London was concerned the lines 
were laid down some forty years ago with the idea of establish- 
ing active competition. London was divided up into a number 
of small areas, some of which were handed over to municipali- 
ties, others to private companies ; in the latter case, provision 
was always made for two competing companies in each area. 
The system worked fairly well at first, but as the supply 
developed, the limitations of the small companies became intoler- 
able ; amalgamation was forbidden, and the supply of London 
was seriously threatened. Legislative provision had now been 
made by which the London area was divided between large 
groups of companies and local authorities associated in a 
Manner which will enable electric energy to be produced on 
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the largest scale, while the charges of the companies were 
strictly limited, and the harmonious werking of the whole was 
entrusted to a Joint Electricity Authority working under the 
ultimate control of the Electricity Commissioners, a public body. 
The new Electricity Act which had just been passed was, in 
intention at least, an extension of the same general principle to 
the whole country. In the case of the railways the same policy 
of amalgamation in large groups under the control of a body 
of commissioners had been carried through by legislation. 


CURRENT PROSPECTS. 

As to the outlook, he alluded to the conditions in the Iron 
and Steel trade. Here there was the prospect of an active and 
prosperous year if employers and employed would work 
together for it. The Cotton trade was probably the most anxious 
point in the outlook. He then went on to show that in the 
interesting experiments in comparative methods of stopping 
inflation among certain Continental Currencies the policy of “a 
Managed Currency "’ had been unsuccessful, remarking that in 
the case of Belgium—the Westminster Bank had been able to 
contribute its share in the assistance to the Belgian Government 
—the Gold Standard had been attained by the stabilization of 
the Belgian franc at a devaluated rate. Alluding to the Bankers’ 
Manifesto, out of 142 signatories for Great Britain more than 
half were leaders in our great industries, thus revealing that 
it was in no way a “ Money Lenders’ Circular.’’ To describe it 
as such was a wholly baseless myth, 


; BANK’S APPROPRIATIONS. 

Referring to the Bank’s Balance Sheet he said there had 
been an increase in the Deposits, from £271 millions to £285 
millions, which was evidence of the accumulations of savings 
in spite of all adverse conditions, and a good omen for growth 
of trade. On the other hand, there was a considerable fall in 
the Bank’s Acceptances, amounting to £2,019,000, due in large 
measure to depression in the Cotton industry and the fall in 
the price of raw materials. As to the appropriation of profits, 
the £200,000 put to the Officers’ Pension Fund must be regarded 
as a standing charge necessary to help the Fund on to a sound 
actuarial basis. As to their rebuilding Scheme, this was now 
proceeding rapidly, and they had put aside another £250,000 out 
of profits to replace the drafts already put upon it, but the 
Directors hoped this amount would go a long way towards com- 
pleting the whole Scheme. 

The Chairman then referred to the Board's loss by the death 
of Colonel Batten, and to the appointment of Mr. John Rae, the 
Chief General Manager, as a Director. 

The Report was unanimously adopted and other formal 
business was transacted. 
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INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Harv Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. Perfect Sanita- 
tion; fireproof ‘hors ; Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. | gg bay 
and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application, Telegrams : 
“ Beokcraft, London.” 





REFORMED INNS. 
A= FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS AND 
HOTELS managed by the Propie’s REFRESHMENT 
House# AssociaTion, Ltp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd, St. 


George’s House, 193, Regent Street, W.1. 








“Very emphatically tops 
them all.”—Daily (iraphic. 
* A brilliant book.”—The Times. 
“ Particularly good.”—Academy. 


Visitors to Lendos (anu Kesidents) should use 


DA RLINGTON’S 
LON DON & Environs 80 Maps and Plans. 


By Sir E. T. COOK. &th Edition. 10/- 80 Illustrations. 
“ The best handbook to London ever published.”—Liverpl. ae Post. _ 
& Plans. 7/6 100 [llust., Maps & Plans. 
00 ut WALES. | DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
100 Lilust., Maps & Plans. 4). 
West Switzerland & Chamonix (France) 


LAKE of GENEVA, RHONE 








60 Iilustrations, Maps & Plans. 6/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. 
BERNE, THE BERNESE 
OBERLAND & LUCERNE. 2/- | VALLEY, & ZERMATT. 2/- 
2)- THE FRENCH RIVIERA. | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA. 
2/- PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY. i 
- tions, Maps 2/- 2/- Illustrations, Maps . 
VuRton RTH ENGADINE. | $T. MORITZ, DAVOS & PONTRESINA 
2/6 MOTORCAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 
A Handbook to the leading Hotels througnout the World. 
mm & Go. London ins. Paris & New Y*"x-~ Brentano's 
Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 









































EDUCATIONAL. 





WENTWORTH. 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR 
(College Road, Bournemouth.) 


GIRLS. 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth 
Bay. Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the Principal. 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. Special 
System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family life. 
Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 
inspectors’ Report, and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, to the Secretary 
te the Governors. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — High Ground on 
edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: Heren T. Nemp, M.A. 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


udent: trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
*G... ry “Fees £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 


AN ENDOWED ROARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswold Hills for 
boys from ten to eighteen, educating boys of every social class. Moderate 
fees. For illustrated prospectus apply to Headmaster, J. H. 
Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 


Simpson, M.A., 





ATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY) 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MorrTram. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the School 
, 81, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


MERIONETH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


INTERMEDIATE COUNTY SCHOOL (DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS). 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the Headship of the above. 
-. named School. Candidates shall have taken a Degree in the United 
Kingdom, Salary, £650 per annum, rising by annual increments of £15 to 
£750. Free Residence is provided in the Boys’ Hostel on condition that the 
Headmaster be responsible for the supervision and discipline of the Boarders. ” 
Further particulars may be obtained on application. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, together with 56 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be in the hands of the 
undersigned by February 15th next. 


Canvassing will disqualify. 
RICHARD BARNETT, 
Secretary to the Merioneth L.E.A. 


TOWYN 


Education Department, 
County Offices, 
Dolgelley, Merioneth. 
January 10th, 1927. 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
STEVENSON LECTURESHIP IN CITIZENSHIP. 


THE UNIVERSITY is about to proceed to the election of the 
: Stevenson Lecturer in Citizenship for .the five academic sessions, 1927-82. 
he stipend is £1,000 per annum, The Lecturer will be required to reside in 
Glasgow for at least one term in each academic year, and to undertake 
certain prescribed teaching duties; but the greater part of his time will be 
free for research. A statement as to the conditions of appointment may be — 
had from the Secretary, University Court, The University, Glasgow, to whom ~ 
applications (25 copies) should be sent not later than Februa: 28th, 1927. 
DONALD MACALISTER, : 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor. 


January, 1927. 





OURNALIST (36), who has acted for some years as. Chief 
Sub-Editor London daily, seeks position where oes of publicity 


organisation would be of service.—Box No. 800, THE NATION, Great James © 
Street, Holborn, W.C.1. ’ 








LECTURES. 


OOOO OOS 


FIRST MERTTENS PEACE LECTURE 


On FEBRUARY 3rd, 1927, at 7.30 p.m. 


at 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 


Title: ‘* JUSTICE AMONG NATIONS.” 
Lecturer: HORACE G. ALEXANDER, M.P. 


(International Lecturer at Woodbrooke). 


The Lecture will be on sale in Book Form, 1/- and 2/- 
ADMISSION FREE, 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A COURSE of Three Lectures on ‘‘ ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF 
THE POLAR REGIONS ” will be given by Mr. FRANK DEBENH AM, - 
O.B.E., M.A. (Tutor in Geography and Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, LONDON ~ 
em Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on FRIDAYS, FEBRUARY 4th, 11th and 
18th, at 5 p.m 


ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic ‘Registrar. 





*‘¢ DHRENOLOGY AND ITS VALUE,” by Mrs. Stackpoole * 

O’Dell, Thursday, February 3rd, at 3.45, and “THE EYES AND 
THEIR HEALTH,” by Mr. Eustace Miles, at 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, | 
40, Chandos Street, Charing Cross. Admission ls. 








LITERARY. 


‘*°HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN” 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





given post free.— 





Books on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 

Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books, First Editions, 
Sets of Authers, &c., &c. ae free; mention requirements. Books 
purchased.—_FOYLE’S, 121-128, Charing Cross-road, London, W.C. 2. 





EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learning, 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 18r, Victoria Street, S.W. 





(CHARMING HAND-COLOURED POTTERY. Great Attraction 


at Bazaars. Sells rapidly. Generous discount. — Hova Pottery, Dept. 
H. W., 51, Lyndhurst Road, Hove, Sussex. 


OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers. 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





“THe NATION AND ATHENZEUM,” Bom for the Proprietors (THB NATION Limrrep), by LOXLEY BROTHERS LIMITED, 50, Southwark Bridge Road, 8.E.1, and pub 


by 


NATION LiMiTED, at 38, Great James Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1927. 











